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Canada LL Votes $7,000 to Provide Scholarships, to Build 
Cabins at Camp, and to Assist Church in Canadian Capital 


the nation’s capital. 


Delegates voted to earmark $2,000 
for construction of four cabins at the 
“synodical camp, Edgewood Park. 
‘WLeaguers had contributed the funds 
several years ago, but had let them 
‘lay dormant in the treasury. The 
yyoung people also made plans to or- 
ganize volunteer work groups to help 
tbuild the cabins. 

A recommendation was approved to 
use interest from $4,000 in the league 
‘treasury to provide two bursaries an- 
mually for ministerial or diaconate 
students at Waterloo College or Sem- 
inary. Leaguers had originally con- 
‘tributed this money to be loaned to 
‘ministerial students. Under the new 
arrangement the bursaries will be out- 
right gifts. 

At the closing session LL Treas- 
jurer Ruth Vogt presented a check for 
$1,080.14 to George Pennie of St. 
Peter’s Church, Ottawa. Leaguers had 
given the money in 1953 as a special 
ssynodical mission project. It will be 
jused for the new St. Peter’s Church, 
‘located near the Canadian capitol. 

Delegates gave their approval to 
the efficient manner in which Pres- 


Over $7,000 was channeled into the work of the Canada Synod and 
iits congregations at the Canada LL convention, Trinity Church, New 
‘Hamburg, Ont., May 21-23. The money will be used to provide scholar- 
ships for ministerial and diaconate students, to assist in the synod’s 
camping program, and to help pay for the new Lutheran church in 


Robert Datars, 22, accountant from Port 
Colborne, re-elected Canada president. 


ident Robert Datars, Port Colborne, 
handled the business sessions by nam- 
ing him president for a second term. 
Other officers elected were: Vice pres- 
ident, Art Gollinger, Hamilton; re- 
cording secretary, Leanne Murray, 
Hamilton; corresponding — secretary, 
Helene Forler, New Hamburg; and 
treasurer, James Heldman, Kitchener. 
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The Rev. Eric Reble, Bridgeport, was 
chosen as member-at-large on the ex- 
ecutive committee. 


New executive secretary of the syn- 
odical league is the Rev. Walter G. 
Becker, Brodhagan. Members of the 
students’ aid committee are the Rev. 
Alvin Baetz and Ruth Vogt, both of 
Kitchener. 


Adopt new constitution 


Major item of business discussed 
by the 265 registered leaguers and 
leaders was adoption of a new consti- 
tution. Provision was made for an 
executive secretary, which position 
could eventually become full-time. 


The convention opened with the 
production of the three winning plays 
of the annal drama festival. Trinity, 
Hamilton, was winner in Class A. 
Individual awards went to Sonja Nes- 
back and Belair Havers, both of the 
winning play. St. Peter's, Preston, was 
Class B winner. Individual awards 
went to Marlene Fisher, Preston, and 
Kenneth Wagner, Kitchener. St. 
Peter’s, Brodhagan, was winner in 
Class C. Individual awards went to 
Marlene Diegel, Brodhagan, and 
Christian Fischer, Normanby. 

A cross was added to the life serv- 
ice flag at the closing service in honor 
of Erich Shultz, recent graduate of 
Waterloo Seminary. 

Intermediate-age speakers at the in- 
termediate luncheon were Brenda 
Seyler, Bridgeport, and Paul Boehm, 
Waterloo. Musical entertainment was 
provided by Marilyn Oswald, Bridge- 
port, and Judy Heimpel and Paul 
Strassburger, Waterloo. 
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YOUTH MAKE NEWS 


Pacific conducts survey 


A house-to-house canvass of the 
Longview and Kelso areas was high- 
light of the Pacific LL convention, 
Trinity Church, Longview, Wash., 
April 23-25. Purpose of the 250 dele- 
gates and visitors who participated 
was to discover inactive Lutherans and 
unchurched people. 

Pre-survey instruction was given by 
the Rev. Louis Piehl, Tacoma. 
Leaguers divided into teams of two to 
make the calls. 

Fred Vaselanek, Marysville, Wash., 
was elected president. Other officers 
chosen were: First vice president, 
Margaret Myers, Portland; second vice 
president, Chuck Ricke, Seattle; sec- 
retary, Beverly Bain, Portland; and 
treasurer, -Neal Stixrud, Seattle. 

Appointed to the executive commit- 
tee were: Education secretary, Carol 
Aro, Tacoma; missionary secretary, 
Kieth Hintz, Bremerton, Wash.; life 
service secretary, Karen Hummon, 
Seattle; evangelism secretary, Don 
Zeh, Salem, Ore.; recreation secre- 
taries, John Bruenn, Napavine, Wash., 
and Eugene Roberson, Centralia, 
Wash.; historian, Jean Sawyer, The 
Dallas, Ore.; publications secretary, 
Lois Larson, Longview; intermediate 
secretary, Allene Mendenhall, Van- 
couver, Wash.; social action secretary, 
Jerry Heine, Longview; and statis- 
tician, Ray Hoover, Portland. 

St. Andrew’s LL, Portland, was re- 
ceived into synodical membership. 


N. Y. approves grace system 


Decision to switch from the appor- 
tionment to the free-will system of 
| 
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finances was made by delegates to 
New York and New England LL con- 
vention, Buffalo, May 28-31. The vote 
came as the result of a thorough study 
of the financial picture in different 
synodical Luther leagues on the part 
of the executive committee. 
Previously the South Shore Dis- 
trict had shifted to the grace system 
and the Long Island District—com- 
prising about one-fourth of the syn- 
odical membership—had _ reported 
plans to make the change. Among 
other synodical leagues using the free- 
will system are Canada, Texas, and 


* North Carolina. 


Al Tiedemann, Brooklyn, was re- 
elected president. Other officers chosen 


_were: Vice president, George Long; 


recording secretary, Meta Eylmann; 
corresponding secretary, | Dorothy 


(Davis; and treasurer, Jack Haynes. 


A new constitution was adopted in 
line with the new LLA- model. Final 
registration was 374. 


Six leagues organized 
Six new leagues were received into 


New York and New England LL 


membership. They were: Holy Trinity, 
Brooklyn District; St. James’, Long 


- Island District; Concordia, Ascension, 


Our Saviour, and St. Timothy's, West- 


- ern District. 


Twelve gold crosses were dedicated 
on the life service flag. They were for 


the following: Erich Waldeck, Wil- 


liam E. Wegener, Wallace S. Kemp, 
Frederick Spreen, Arthur C. Olsen, 
Walter P. Scherr, Milan Slahor, Ver- 
non Squire, Charles Trexler, Jr., 
Frederick C. Frommhagen, Myron 
Jaenecke, and Robert E. Heffner. 

One blue cross was added to the 
flag for Sister Mabel Walther, who 


was scheduled to be consecrated as a 
deaconess in June. A red cross was 
dedicated for the Rev. Charles M. 
Witthoft, Jr., who had been called 
to Japan as a missionary. 


140 attend Nova Scotia conclave 


Ellen Andersen, Halifax, was 
elected president of the Nova Scotia 
LL at the convention in St. John’s 
Church, Mahone Bay, May 24. In 
spite of rainy weather, 60 delegates 
and 80 visitors registered for sessions. 

Other officers named were: Vice 
president, Glenda Hall, Lunenburg; 
secretary, Shirley Young, Halifax; 
treasurer, Andrew Bald, Lunenburg; 
advisors, the Rev. L. L. Batdorf, Rose 
Bay, and Hazel Prensler, Bridgewater. 

New departmental secretaries are: 
Christian vocation, Pauline Weinotte, 
Upper Branch; evangelism, Isabel 
Crouse, Halifax; missions, Judith 
Keddy, Mahone Bay; social action, 
Betty Veinotte, Bridgewater; and 
recreation, Mary Conrad, Rose Bay. 


Kansas plans last convention 


Final convention of the Kansas LL 
has been scheduled for Camp Wa- 
Shun-Ga, Aug. 29-31. Thereafter the 
young people will participate in the 
Central States LL, to be formed 
through the merger of Midwest, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas Luther Leagues. 

A special “memories” banquet has 
been planned. The convention pro- 
gram will contain pictures and articles 
presenting Kansas leaguers of the past. 
Gynith Giffin, Wichita, is in charge 
of the compilation. 


Tuberculosis strikes Stacy 


Illness has forced LLA President 
John Stacy to resign as an associate 
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Mac Minnick, Virginia LL prexy, replaces 
John Stacy as LLA summer field worker. 


summer field secretary for the Luther 
League of America and as youth con- 
sultant to the second assembly of the 
World Council of Churches in Evans- 
ton, Ill, Aug. 15-31, LLA Executive 
Secretary Leslie Conrad announced in 
June. 

Mac Minnick, executive committee- 
man from Salem, Va., has agreed to 
fill the field work assignments that had 
been given to John. He travels for 
A during June and July. Other full- 
time associate summer field secretary 
is LLA Evangelism Chairman Helen 
Habermann. 

LLA Missionary Chairman Florence 
Fray, Marion, Va., has been approved 
to replace John as a youth consultant 
at the Evanston assembly. She will be 
the only Lutheran girl from the United 
States serving in this capacity. 

President Stacy became ill during 
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the Easter vacation, but his condi- 
tion was not diagnosed as tuberculosis 
until several weeks later. He is cur- 
rently recuperating at the Mahoning 
Sanitorium, 4880 Kirk Road, Youngs- 
town 11, Ohio. 

“No doubt, leaguers will want to 
drop John an occasional note,” Sec- 
retary Conrad stated. “They should be 
sure, however, that their letters do not 
require an answer. The physicians have 
asked that John have complete relax- 
ation from all business matters.” 


Western Canada receives camp 


Western Canada LL became sole owner 
of Camp Brereton recently when the 
Manitoba Federation of Luther Leagues of 
the American Lutheran Church signed over 
its share in the ownership to the ULC 
auxiliary. ALC and ULC youth had owned 
the campsite jointly for the past 10 years. 

No monetary remuneration was asked 
by the ALC federation. Both parties, how- 
ever, agreed that: 

1) Federation members will be 
come to attend camp sessions. 

2) Should the Federation desire use of 
the camp, it will be made available for 
a nominal rental fee. 

3) If the Western Canada LL should 
find it necessary to sell the campsite within 
the next five years, the Federation will 
be contacted to discuss a possible share 
in the profits. 


wel- 


Jersey-wide intermediate conclave 


Almost 150 early teeners attended the 
first state-wide intermediate rally ever con- 
ducted by the New Jersey LL. It was held 
in Trinity Church, Trenton, May 23. 

Southern District intermediates were 
winners in a quiz program in which ques- 
tions on all phases of 
hurled at the participants... . 


LL work were 


About 85 leaguers and guests attended 
the 40th anniversary celebration of New 
Jersey's Southern District, Holy Trinity 
‘Church, Audubon, April 24. Speaker at a 
special vesper service was the Rev. Wil- 
liam Laird, district pastoral advisor. This 
was followed by a dinner and dance. 
The second day of the celebration was 
observed in Ascension Church, Haddon 
Heights. Program consisted of workshops 
led by synodical league officers. 

The Bergen District rallied in Ruther- 
ford recently. George Derner, member of 
‘St. John’s LL, Rutherford, and student at 
Philadelphia Seminary, was speaker. 


Me for Michigan 

A man-sized bank in the shape of a 
Michigan mitten—geographical form of 
the state—is being sent from league to 
-league in the Michigan Synod. Purpose is 
to collect money to pay the synodical 
league’s expenses in playing host to the 
LLA convention at the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Aug. 15-20, 1955. 

Evidently the mitten needs to be man- 
sized, for the young people of Holy Com- 
munion, Detroit, alone have given $60 
for the national convention fund. And re- 
cently the senior unit of Resurrection LL, 
Detroit, washed dishes after the congrega- 
tion’s father and son banquet to earn 
money for the fund. 


LID holds first Lenten retreat 


Exactly 310 registered for the first Len- 
ten retreat sponsored by New York's Long 
Island District. This was the largest num- 
ber that had ever registered for any LID 
function. It was held at the Lutheran 
School for the Deaf, Mill Neck Manor. 

Celebrants at holy communion were the 
Rev. Robert E. Mohr, district LL advisor, 
and the Rev. Leonard R. Klemann, syn- 
odical LL advisor. Preacher was the Rev. 

- Joseph Belgum, rector, of Norwegian Lu- 
theran Hospital, Brooklyn. Eight local pas- 
tors served as discussion group leaders. 
Free time was provided for meditation 
and worship 


Mich. Prexy Roger Barr gives mitten to 
Lois Rogers, Holy Communion, Detroit. 


Seniors from Resurrection, Detroit, wash 
dishes to get funds for Michigan mitten. 


Approximately 140 attended the pre- 
Lenten retreat of South Shore District 
at Mill Neck Manor. Retreat master was 
the Rev. Charles D. Moser, Merrick. Holy 
communion was administered by the Rev. 
Albert Keyser and the Rev. Louis J. 
Roder . 


Shoppers in Frackville, Pa., were reminded of the important events in Holy Week by 
the above store window display that had been prepared by Zion Lutheran youth. 


Give a helping hand 


Leaguers also know how to act in an 
emergency. At South Shore District’s an- 
nual business meeting, Irma Kunnmann 
could not lead the evangelism workshop 
because of illness. So Lou Laux; Jr., was 
pinch hitter. Doris Haak, who was sched- 
uled to lead the Christian vocation work- 
shop, could not get away from school. So 
Gus Wedemeyer, Jr., New York City Dis- 
trict president, ran in as substitute. 

Newly elected district officers are: Pres- 
ident, Walter Lindent, Bay Shore; vice 
president, Robert Margold, Franklin 
Square; treasurer, George Mahnken, Free- 
port; recording secretary, Evelyn Kissinger, 
Baldwin; and corresponding secretary, June 
Bedinger, Roosevelt. 


Emphasize Christian vocation 


Despite a terrible blizzard, 400 Minne- 
sota leaguers attended the Christian voca- 
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tion rally at Faith Church, St. Paul, March 
14. Speaker was the Rev. Clarence B. 
Lund, new parish education secretary of 
the Northwest Synod. Eleven discussion 
groups, representing different careers, were 
conducted. The Augsburg College Choral 
Club gave a short concert 

Over 100 leaguers of the Edisto area of 
South Carolina attended a Christian voca- 
tion clinic at Resurrection Church, Came- 
ron, May 2. Leaders in the clinic were: 
The Rev. Dermont Swicegood, West Co- 
lumbia; Vivian Barker, Columbia; Sidney 
Duncan, member of the South Carolina 
House of Representatives; and Dr. Homer 
Eargle, physician from Orangeburg. As- 
sisting were pastors of participating 
churches: Dr. Carl B. Caughman, Dr. 
Grady Cooper, Pastor E. D. Zeigler, and 
Pastor W. H. Stender. 

The four conferences of Ohio LL at- 
tracted approximately 300 leaguers at their 
meetings, May 2 and 16.... 


‘ 


Leaguers from St. Paul’s Church, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., borrowed a campsite owned 
by St. John’s Lutheran Church of Wal- 
halla, S. C., and held their own camp, 
May 14-16. Life service was the spiritual 


~ emphasis. Classes were led by Pastor W. E. 
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Brandt and Mrs. Atkinson of Columbia 
and Mary Schriegel of Charleston. 


- Allentown re-elects Leonore Kuntz 


The 150 leaguers who attended the Min- 
isterium’s Allentown Conference conven- 
tion in May re-elected Leonore Kuntz, 
Northampton, as president. 

Named to other positions were: Arthur 
Spengler, Bethlehem, first vice president; 
Nancy Rehrig, Northampton, second vice 


- president; Carol Schaeffer, Allentown, re- 


cording secretary; Doris Greb, Easton, 
corresponding secretary; Eileen Seyfried, 
Bethlehem, treasurer; Audrey Moser, 
Northampton, statistician; and Willard 


Berger, Bethlehem, archivist. 
Appointed to secretarial positions were: 


Patricia Roth, Northampton, education; 
Ray Ueberoth, Friedensville, missionary; 
Jean Sell, Allentown, publicity; Anna 


Kish, Bath, intermediate; Jayne Kuntzle- 
man, Bath, special gifts; and Shirley 
Trauch, Hellertown, member-at-large. 


Hanes to speak at “Thrasher” 


Dr. F. M. Hanes, president of the In- 
diana Synod; the Rev. Clifton M. Weihe, 
ULC associate director of evangelism; and 
Helen Habermann, LLA evangelism secre- 
tary and president of the Illinois LL, will 
be the main speakers at the Indiana LL’s 
“Thrasher.” It will be held at Camp Lu- 
therwald, Aug. 15-21. 

A new constitution will be proposed to 
Indiana leaguers at their annual conven- 
tion in South Bend, Oct. 21-23. The sug- 
gested constitution follows the LLA model 
closely. 


Plant 500 pines in Minnesota 
Taking a leaf out of the notebook of 


North Carolina’s Pastor Stafford Swing 
(See “Serve or Shrivel,’ June LUTHER 
LirzE), hi-leaguers from two Minnesota 


churches recently planted 500 Norway pine 
seedlings at Lutheran Lake Camp, Chisago 
City. They were from Salem Church, Min- 
neapolis, and Trinity Church, Lindstrom. 

A work day at the camp was also sched- 
uled for leaguers from all over Minnesota 
in June. Girls were to clean mattresses, 
pillows, and cabins, while the fellows 
were to put in the pier, move bunks, and 
clean the waterfront. Work put in by the 
leaguers would free men of the state 
Brotherhood to spend their work day in 
painting buildings. 


Present corsages to mothers 


Hours were spent by the Loyal Lu- 
therans of Christ Church, Rosedale, Long 
Island, just before Mother's Day in _pre- 
paring gladiolia corsages for the mothers 
of the parish. With fern, ribbon, and 
green florist’s tape, the leaguers did a 
professional-like job. 


Columbia leaguers are hosts at chow to 
Walhalla youth from whom they bor- 
rowed site for special weekend camp. 
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When Pastor George C. Ackerly asked 
the mothers to stand at the service, a 
leaguer arose and requested Mrs. Ackerly 
to stand also “because she considers a// 
the Luther leaguers her children.” 

In previous years the leaguers had hon- 
ored mothers by printing an “In Honor 
Of” and “In Memory Of” booklet and by 


presenting cut flowers. 


Easter activities 

In the absence of a pastor, Trinity 
leaguers, Ashland, Ohio, directed Sunday 
vespers for the congregation during Lent. 
Different leaguers read the service, served 
as ushers, sang special music as a choir, 
and served as acolyte... . 

When someone wanted to contact a 
leaguer of Trinity Church, Akron, Ohio, 
during the Easter season, he had to go to 
church. On Good Friday evening the young 
people presented a play ‘The Shadow of 
the Cross” for the entire congregation and 
on Easter Sunday morning they sponsored 
the annual 6:00 A.M. breakfast. For the 
play the leaguers and members of the Sun- 
day- school acted, prepared the staging, 
arranged the scenery, and handled the light- 
ing and costumes. A committee of youth 


Thermos jug was most popular item of 
equipment among tree-planting leaguers 
at Lutheran Lake Camp in Minnesota. 
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Joan Gooth and Harriet Anderson display 
Mothers’ Day corsages made by the Loyal 


Leaguers of Christ Church, Rosedale. 


planned the program for the breakfast. LL 
parents and advisors cooked the food. 

In Richmond, Ind., leaguers from St. 
Paul's and First English combined forces 
to present a sunrise service on Easter 
morning. St. Paul’s LL presented a pageant 
written by Danny Nugent, a_ senior 
leaguer. First English youth served break- 
fast. 

The three groups in Holy Trinity LL, 
Bellerose, L. I., sponsored a Lenten service, 
March 24. Incarnation leaguers, Ja- 
maica, L. I., split the palms that were 
distributed on Palm Sunday. Seniors from 
this church attended a special Easter serv- 
ice at Triboro Hospital in order to sing 
The Service. Incarnation youth are repair- 
ing the church hymnals. Intermediates 
planned to construct a float for the Sunday 
School Anniversary Day Parade. . . . Loyal 
Lutherans at Christ Church, Rosedale, L. L., 


invited the congregation to view a Lu- 
theran Hour film’ following a _ Lenten 
service. 


Service corps launches offensive 


Approximately 45 members of St. Luke's 
LL, Park Ridge, Ill, belong to special 
“service corps.” By joining, these young 
people indicate their willingness to do 
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‘more than the average amount of work for 
itheir congregation. 

| The corps is divided into squads num- 
bering eight people each. Every squad 
thas a leader. 

_ The service corps has participated in 
-a Girl Scout drive, collected money for 
various worthy organizations, decorated 
“the church at Christmas, and given the 
church a thorough house-cleaning. No 
regular meetings are held. Members have 
ifellowship, however, whenever a ‘“‘service 
‘corps offensive” is signaled. 


Flowers grow in Tiro 


Flower beds in the form of two crosses 
sare growing on a bank in front of Crouse 
‘Memorial Church, Tiro, Ohio, as a result 
sof LL activity early last spring. 

The Tiro leaguers also gave a living 
‘cross to the church for the Lenten season. 
‘It consisted of 10 white lilies against a 
‘background of green palm leaves. 

Since this league will not meet regularly 
‘during the summer, its advisors have pre- 
sented each member with a gold cross ‘“‘to 
remind him of his duty to his God and 
his fellowmen.” 


32 cups of milk 


“One nickel given by a Luther leaguer 
will put 32 cups of milk into the hands 
of needy children in Yugoslavia,’ the 
Rev. Frank M. Brown, director for Lu- 
theran World Action in the ULC, recently 
stated. 

“Leaguers should be told,’ he said, 
“that sacrificing one candy bar will pro- 
vide enough money to supply a child with 
a cup of milk a day for two months. The 
price of a movie ticket will deliver a cup 
a day for a year.” 

Lutheran World Relief has been given 
six million pounds of powdered skim milk 
—enough for 24 million quarts—by the 
U. S. government. Lutheran World Action 
has the job of delivering the milk to the 
hungry peoples overseas. A gift of $6.00 
from a league will supply 10 children 
with a cup of milk apiece each day for 
a year. f 


Project roundup 


Nova Scoria—Senior leaguers of the 
Halifax LL assisted their pastor recently at 
a service in the local old ladies’ home... . 
Paul Sharma of Trinidad, a_ theological 


Some of the 45 leaguers of St. Luke’s LL, Park Ridge, IIL, 


for a special “service corps.” 


They conduct 


who have volunteered 
community and church projects. 
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“Puerto Rico Porky” has travelled to the Ministerium’s Reading Conference. Above 
he is being fed by Charles E. Tothero, Jr., Shirley Miller, and Clarence Hall. 


student at Pine Hill Divinity Hall, was 
guest speaker at the Halifax LL missionary 
service . . . every month two leaguers from 
this church visit members of the congre- 
gation who are hospitalized Three 
senior leaguers serve as advisors for the 
active intermediate group in Halifax. 

KaANsas—St. Paul’s LL, Wichita, pre- 
sented the play “Here We Go Again’ to 
a large audience recently. Purpose was to 
raise money for a LL room in a new build- 
ing planned by the congregation. . . . Sev- 
eral Topeka leaguers participated in a 
pageant presented at the Topeka Youth 
Council sunrise service on Easter morning. 
Ann Johnson, a Luther leaguer, is president 
of the organization. 

GEORGIA — Youth from Ascension 
Church, Savannah, sponsored a hamburger 
fry in the country to initiate confirmands 
into the Luther League. 

New YorK—St. Matthew’s LL, Ozone 
Park, L. I., has paid the initial fee for hav- 
ing someone wax the basement of the 
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church. Every month, hereafter, leaguers 
will scrub and wax the floor. Boys of the 
league are making tables and_ bulletin 
boards for the church. St. Matthew's 
leaguers have given a one-year subscrip- 
tion to LUTHER LIFE to members of the 
confirmation class. Leaguers from St. 
Thomas’, Jamaica, L. I., joined adult mem- 
bers of the congregation in cutting the 
church lawn and “spring cleaning’ the 
grounds, 


Rabbi explains faith 


A series of topics on “Understanding 
Our Neighbor’s Faith’ has become so in- 
teresting that many adults have started at- 


tending Luther League at St. Mark's 
Church, Van Wert, Ohio. 

Rabbi Seymour Weller of the Congre- 
gation B'nai Jacob, Fort Wayne, Ind., was 
guest speaker at the first of the series. He 


and his wife explained the worship cus- 


toms of the Jewish faith and supplied 
background music in the Jewish tradition. 

The Roman Catholic church was inter- 
preted by John Yonkman, organist of the 
Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception, 
Fort Wayne. He highlighted his presenta- 
tion by singing parts of the Mass. 


South African speaks 


Eline Louw, an exchange student from 
the Union of South Africa, recently ad- 
dressed leaguers of Holy Trinity Church, 
Palmerton, Pa. She explained the back- 
ground to racial tension in her country 
and outlined steps being taken to provide 
equal rights for all citizens. 

Previously Eline had visited in the home 
of Leaguer Mary Gower for two weeks. 
Her home town is Philadelphia, Cape 
Town, S. A. But unlike Pennsylvania’s city 
of brotherly love, “our Philadelphia has 


‘only one street,” she said... . 


A panel discussion on ‘Catholicism’ 
seems to have started a streak of lively dis- 
cussions for the senior unit of First LL, 
Altoona, Pa. The panel lasted for four 
weeks. Then the group devoted four weeks 
to a forum on “Dating” with Bachelor 
Girl Peg McFalls serving as moderator. 
Peg, who is widely known as a former 
LLA missionary secretary, reports, “I got 
some good ideas, but what good are ideas?” 


Sponsor inter-racial session 


Youth group from a Negro church in 
Dayton, Ohio, were invited by the white 


Trinity LL, Lewisburg, to a meeting in 


which “Racial Prejudice’ was discussed. 
The topic was led by the Rev. R. S. Tarant, 
pastor of the Dayton congregation. Offer- 
ing was given for the proposed church of 
the Dayton youth : 

Ninth annual youth weekend of Fifth 
Church, Springfield, Ohio, was held, April 
30-May 2. On Friday night leaguers pre- 


sented a minstrel. On Sunday morning, 


leaguers participated in both church serv- 
ices. In the evening, the league entertained 
the congregation at a pot-luck supper and 
then showed the color film I Beheld His 
Glory. 


Discuss teen-agers’ problems 


Before an audience of well over 300 
young people and parents, the problems 
confronting youth today were brought into 
the open by a panel of adults and leaguers 
from St. Luke’s Church, Omaha, Nebr. 
The senior unit of the St. Luke’s LL had 
prepared for the session for two months. 

Panel members included: Willis Cramer, 
Nebraska LL president; Donna Harris, St. 
Luke’s LL president; Richard Collins, 
sheriff; Harold Caldwell, police commis- 
sioner; Richard Krebs, high school prin- 
cipal; Leslie Martin, president of a sav- 
ings and loan company; Dr. A. H. Pinkall, 
St. Luke’s pastor; A. C. Nodean, vice 
president of St. Luke’s council; Mrs. 


Western Canada Prexy Walter Schultz 


right, presents $300 check to leaders 
of mission in West Kildonan, Manitoba, 
to buy hymnals and communion vessels. 


Woodrow Harris, mother of two leaguers; 
and Mrs. O. L. Johnston, St. Luke’s parish 
worker. Leaguer David Sherwood served 
as moderator. 

Dramatics is major interest 


Their fourth play in less than a year 
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was produced by Trinity Luther leaguers, 
Jackson, Miss., on Easter Sunday evening. 
It was The Symbol of a Cross by M. B. 
Shannon. 

Nearly 100 from the congregation at- 
tended the production. Most of these 
people, including the leaguers, had also 
attended both the early and late Easter 
services, plus Sunday school 


A set of slides presenting formal and 
informal dating etiquette for teen-agers has 
been produced by Christ 
Church, Gettysburg, Pa. “Strongest com- 
petition,” reports the LUTHER LIFE cor- 
respondent, ‘was for parts in the good- 
night scene. This was one league project 
in which work was play!” 

Almost 600 attended the “Service of 
Shadows” presented by St. John’s leaguers, 
Baltimore, Md., on Thursday and Friday 
of Holy Week. 


leaguers of 


Take religious census 


Two Ohio leagues conducted evangelism 
programs during Lent. Youth from the 
Doylestown-Marshallville parish held a re- 
ligious survey of the entire community and 
then passed along the filled-out census 
cards to the proper churches. Purpose was 
to get names of all residents on the re- 
sponsibility list of some church. The cards 
were given to the church named in the 
preference blank. The census was part of 
a larger evangelism program. 

Leaguers at First Church, Mansfield 
held a contest between the intermediate 
and senior units. Points were given for 
attendance at mid-week Lenten services 
and Luther League and for bringing new 
members into LL. Two intermediates even 
came to a mid-week service in band uni- 
forms because they also had to play in 
a concert that night. 


The “getting acquainted” scene from a set of slides on dating etiquette made by 
Christ LL, Gettysburg, Pa. Everyone wanted to pose for the “goodnight” scene. 
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Easter play was fourth in less than year produced by Trinity leaguers, Jackson, 
Miss. Above are Nancy Koons, left; Mary Villeret; James Armishaw; and Jean Mori. 


The senior unit of First LL, Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, has divided into two 
teams, each of which has been given a 
list of prospective members to contact .. . 
A new intermediate group has been or- 
ganized as a part of First: LL. Approxi- 
mately 15 young people attended the first 
“meeting. é 

A new group has been formed at Good 
Shepherd, Brooklyn, N. Y., for young 
people 18 years old and up. Twenty-five 
‘attended the first regular meeting ... . 
Members of St. Matthew's LL, Ozone 
Park, Long Island, were commissioned to 
“visit friends of the congregation and ask 
them to consider membership in the 
church. 


Goeta Goetz, active leaguer from Holy 
Trinity, Minneapolis, was scheduled to sail 
in June for a three-month stay in Europe. 
As a participant in the American Field 

Service summer program she will visit 12 
countries and will live during July and 
August with one or more families in Greece. 

Anne Rhyne, missionary secretary of the 

young people’s group at Ebenezer, Colum- 


bia, S. C., was recently elected to the Phi - 
Beta Kappa chapter at the University of 
South Carolina. 

A new $2,214 Wittenberg College 
scholarship for the University of Chicago 
Law School has been awarded to Stanley 
A. Traub, son of the Rev. and Mrs. Walter 
H. Traub, Omaha, Nebr. 

Mary Ann Derrick, LUTHER LIFE cor- 
respondent for Mississippi, recently  re- 
signed her journalistic post in order to be- 
come Mrs. Gordon Sibbald. She has been 
president of the Mississippi LL for the 
last two years. 

New editor of The Susquehanna, student 
newspaper at Susquehanna University, is 
Fred Shilling. He is life service secretary 
of the Central Penn LL and a former LLA 
caravaner. 

Eighteen-year-old Charlotte Sonnergren, 
league leader at Bethany, Schenectady, 
N. Y., was named “Lutheran Girl of the 
Month” in the May issue of A Mighty 
Fortress, Lutheran publication for armed 
service personnel. 

Member of the senior unit of Trinity LL, 
Akron, Ohio, is Juergen Moeckelmann, ex- 
change student from Hamburg, Germany. 
He is in great demand as a speaker. 
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Is America Decadent? 


For many the Holy Trinity consists of General Motors, a 


Hollywood hero, and the spirit of rugged individualism. 


By William H. Lazareth 


F the United States is to live up to 

what the political scouts predicted 
in 1776, we need urgently to correct 
three main sources of national weak- 
ness. They are: 1) Too many man- 
agers. 2) Too little teamwork. 3) 
Too much rivalry. 


Too many managers 


When Eisenhower took over the 
American team last year, he quoted 
De Tocqueville’s statement, ‘Not until 
I went to the churches of America and 
found the pulpits aflame for righteous- 
ness, did I understand the greatness 
and genius of America. America 1s 
great because America is good. When 
America ceases to be good, America 
will cease to be great.” 

Since De Tocqueville's time the 
United States has developed the habit 
of stamping “In God We Trust” on 
its coins. It is doubtful, however, if 
the motto has become as permanently 
inscribed on the hearts of the citizens. 
They seem to be turning increasingly 
from trust in God to trust in material 
progress. 


We talk in the language of mil- 
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lions and billions. We live in the lux- 
ury of the man-made world of jet 
planes, color television, sports road- 
sters, chemical clothing, wonder drugs, 
cyclotrons, and atomic subs. 

It’s so dazzling a spectacle that, 
after reading a recent article on “U.S. 
Growth”, one man wrote, “My chest 
swells with pride to know that I am a 
little part of the great America that 
can out-produce, out-earn, out-spend, 
out-build, out-invent, and out-enjoy 
the rest of the world.” 

In 1953 Americans made $600,000 
a minute. And in every minute they 
spent (in thousands) : $173 for taxes, 
$85 for national defense, $11 for for- 
eign aid, and $17 for alcohol. They 
even produced crime on a gigantic 
scale. The annual bill was $20 billion, 
with a major crime every 15 seconds. 

It’s all too immediately apparent 
that America’s spiritual goodness has 
not kept up with her material great- 
ness. Take a critical glance at your 
news stand “‘literature.’’ Study the 
chief appeals of most movie and T.V. 
shows. Look up the reports on crime, 
sexual laxity, juvenile delinquency, 
teen-age dope addiction, drunkenness, 
and divorce. Follow the investigations 
on gambling and racketeering. Visit 


| 
| 
| 


Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam attacks House Un-American Activities Committee’s public 
misuse of files. He demanded that church be free to act as conscience of state. 


our slums. Listen to some of our Con- 
gressmen. 
But, some may argue, aren't people 
more religious today? Television’s first 
“Man of the Year” was a Roman bish- 
“op. A paper wouldn’t be a paper any 
more without a word from some prom- 
inent minister about your ulcers. Tech- 


nicolor extravaganzas on Biblical take- 
offs are the box office rage of the year. 
Last week’s New York Times’ best 
seller list had six religious titles among 
the top 10. It seems that religion is 
popular everywhere. 

That's just the trouble. When re- 
ligion is this popular, you can be sure 
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it isn’t Christianity. Christ defined 
discipleship in terms of leaven, not 
loaves. 

Do not be misled by the fact that 
many standard magazines are full of 
references to ‘the Master,” ‘‘Chris- 
tian love,’ “the kingdom of God,” 
and even “God” himself. A critical 
analysis will usually reveal that the 
meaning of this traditional Christian 
terminology has been changed to fit 
America’s crowd-culture religion. “The 
kingdom of God” has become the 
American way of life. In it the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Spirit have been 
replaced either by worship of Gen- 
eral Motors, a Hollywood hero, and 
the spirit of rugged individualism, or 
else by Mom, our dog, and our flag. 

This pseudo-religion is now devel- 
oping an impressive list of converts 
under the banner of the “Christian 
West's” effort to defend its cultural 
and spiritual heritage. During the last 
Easter season, a lot of religious Amer- 
ica was being “sent” by Frankie 
Laine’s ‘I believe . . . that someone in 
the great somewhere hears every pray- 
er.’ (That's vague enough to be Joe 
Stalin!) Almost any juke box could 
help you “To Be Alone” with “That 
Little Old Bible of Mine” while “Cry- 
ing in the Chapel.” 

Recently Edward R. Murrow edited 
“the personal philosophies of 100 
thoughtful American men and women”’ 
under the title, This I Believe. Begin- 
ning as radio programs, these talks 
reached 39 million people twice week- 
ly. They were broadcast 900 times a 
week on 150 stations abroad. The 
“Voice of America’ reproduced them 
weekly in six languages. In book form, 
they have now passed the 500,000 
mark. In short, this is America! 
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Dip in where you will, it’s all soggy. 
Alexander Bloch believes “in myself.” 
Pearl Buck ‘“‘needs no other faith than 
my belief in human beings.” Elmer 
Davis believes in “freedom of mind 
and decency.” Bobby Doerr believes 
in “doing good in order to deserve 
good,” while Andre Kostelanetz “‘ad- 
mires Matisse who grows artichokes 
for inspiration,” and fellow artist C. 
Day Lewis bows before ‘the compul- 
sion of poetry.” Thomas Mann _be- 
lieves in “‘transitoriness’” and Lauritz 
Melchior “feels God most on an old 
tree stump.” Eleanor Roosevelt be- 
lieves she is “pretty much of a fatal- 
ist,” while ‘Babe’ Pinelli has “faith 
in God, my family, my country, and 
baseball,’ presumably in that order. 

Yet these are sincere statements. 
They do not represent the Mickey 
Spillane subway crowd, but the the- 
atre, arts, educational, sports, and busi- 
ness leaders of our country. Many of 
them are loyal churchmen who weekly 
recite the Apostles’ Creed. How have 
they been able to eliminate Christ from 
Christ-ian so effectively ? 

I don’t know the whole answer. 
Maybe we don’t talk the people’s lan- 
guage in the church. Perhaps our min- 
isters only answer questions which 
people no longer ask. In any case, one 
point is clear: Christianity’s greatest 
enemy in America is religion. 


Too little teamwork 


When a player disregards the man- 
ager’s instructions and thinks more of 
himself than of the team, he’s bound 
to wreck teamwork. He must have his 
own way or he won't play. He can't 
tolerate anyone being on the team 
unless they’re just like him—his bat, 
his glove, and even his color skin. 


Lots of stars acted like that when 
Jackie Robinson became the first Ne- 
gro rookie in organized baseball in 
1947. It took courage on Jackie’s part 
ito remain a Dodger. But very soon the 
fans forgot his color when they saw 
him hit, field, and run. After seven 
record-breaking seasons, he’s now a 
‘cinch someday for the Hall of Fame. 

But Jackie is more than a great 
jplayer. He’s a pioneer on the color 
frontier. His sportsmanship and _per- 
sonal character have shamed the base- 
ball world into opening its doors for 
other outstanding representatives of 
this race—Joe Black, Monte Irvin, Roy 
‘Campanella and Luke Easter. I’d wa- 
ger that a 3:00 p.m. weekday at Eb- 
‘bets’ Field is more democratic in com- 
‘position than an 11:00 a.m. Sunday 
at your home church! 

It's been easier for most Americans 
ito reject the Negro’s slavery than to 
accept his citizenship. Yet the last 
decade, especially, has shown some 
rapid progress. Among our more te- 
‘cent accomplishments have been the 
‘elimination of the poll tax in all but 
five states, the privilege of equal jus- 
‘tice in the courts, the gratifying rise in 
income (four times that of 1940), 


® Recipient of the Samuel Trexler 
Fellowship, William H. Lazareth 
is currently studying at Union 


Theological Seminary, New York 
City, in the field of Christian social 
ethics. He is a graduate of Prince- 


ton University and Philadelphia 
Lutheran Seminary, and he has 
studied in Tubingen University in 
Germany. For a year he worked in 
Germany with the Lutheran World 
Federation refugee service. 


college enrollment (2,500 per cent 
over 1930), and life expectancy (from 
47 years in 1920 to 59 years). 

But there is still a long way to go. 
Compared to his average white broth- 
er, the average Negro’s income is still 
less than half, his life expectancy is 
still seven years less, and there are four 
times as many of him in big city 
slums. 

Although the Negro has gained 
many rights as a citizen, he has gained 
few privileges as a person. Laws can 
go only so far. Only love makes laws 
livable. Here is the church’s long-over- 
due challenge and opportunity—to 
make brothers out of fellow citizens. 

Our recent Ambassador to India, 
the Hon. Chester Bowles, quotes an 
influential Pakistani as saying, “If you~ 
want to win our respect and to en- 
courage democracy in our part of the 
world, you must make dramatic prog- 
ress in the next few years in establish- 
ing full equality for American Ne- 
groes. Not only will we Asians ad- 
mire you for what you accomplish, but 
your own success will give us new 
faith that the reforms which are so 
urgently needed in Asia can be achiey- 
ed through democratic means.” 

Our United Lutheran Church, 
through its Board of Social Missions, 
has issued a ‘Statement on Human 
Relations” which leaves no doubt pos- 
sible that we Christians consider preju- 
dice and discrimination in human re- 
lations to be among the chief forces 
which hinder the will of God for our 
land. 

To quote but a few sentences from 
this forthright credo: “The love of 
Jesus Christ, as revealed in the cross, 
leads men to the deepest kind of hu- 
man fellowship and mutual service. 
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By the power of the cross, men can 
overcome prejudice, discrimination, 
and exploitation which sinfully dis- 
tort God’s order and are the basic 
cause of social tension.” 

In short, here’s a way to make a 
witness for Christianity and democ- 
racy and against Communism and class 
hatred all at the same time. Let’s never 
forget that one out of 10 Americans 
and two out of every three people in 
the world have colored skin. Like the 
poor, God must have loved them to 
have created so many! 


Too much rivalry 


Along with too many spiritual man- 
agers and too little racial teamwork, 
we are also suffering from too much 
political rivalry. Of course, a little 
rivalry with the opposition is probably 
a healthy thing. Milwaukee and the 
Giants always play their best against 
Brooklyn. Good-natured “rhubarb” 
usually results in better baseball. 

But there are limits of decency too. 
When Carl Furillo got hurt in the 
heat of the National League rivalry at 
the end of last season, he was of no 
value either to his team or his league 
in the World Series. On our American 
team, more political damage is being 
done to our friends than our enemies. 
When one reads our screaming head- 
lines, one wonders if we all know 
that we're on the same team. 

At one extreme of our political spec- 
trum we have the radical conservatives 
who are driven by the fear of Com- 
munism to stamp out all unorthodoxy 
(by calling it ‘‘treason’’) in the name 
of an “Americanism” that is often de- 
fined solely in anti-Communist terms. 
Its opponents have labeled this ‘“Mc- 
Carthyism”’ at its vicious worst. 
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At the other extreme of the spec-— 
trum are the radical liberals who are 
driven by the fear of the repression of 
civil liberties to deny the existence of 
the Communist threat in the name of 
an “internationalism” which is often 
defined solely in non-American terms. 
Its opponents have labeled this ““Tru- 
manism’”’ at its naive worst. 

Most of us fall somewhere in be- 
tween these two extremes, recognizing 
that there are very real external and 
internal dangers to America today, but 
feeling that the ultra-liberals under- 
estimate them, and the ultra-conserva- 
tives overestimate them. I say “fall” 
purposely, because “‘stand’’ would be 
too generous. If most of us had the 
political concern and personal courage 
to take a stand, we wouldn’t fall for 
everything which the extremists throw. 

“McCarthyism” and “Trumanism” 
do not stand primarily for particular 
individuals who must be elected or 
defeated in a specific election—though 
that too. Rather, they are symbols of 
American political _ irresponsibility 
which allows political parasites to feed 
upon the cold war sores of fearful in- 
security and false bravado. 

The churches are making a cour- 
ageous attempt to condemn both as 
equal and opposite dangers to a 
healthy America. To be sure, the 
church is above politics in the sense 
that it is neither to prescribe economic 
or political programs nor to identify 
itself with any political party. “My. 
kingdom is not of this world.” 

But while the church cannot take 
sides, its members—as citizens—must. 
Hence the church must proclaim a gos- 
pel that is as relevant as it is reverent. 
Christ taught us to pray, “Thy king- 
dom come.” That kingdom is irrecon; 
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cilable with false idolatry, racial preju- 
dice, slums, persecution, or blind, sel- 
fish nationalism. 

Christians well know that better so- 
cial conditions will not necessarily 
‘bring a man to faith in the Christ 
whose discipleship inspired them. But 
‘though a fine glove can’t guarantee to 

_make you a good fielder, a poor glove 
‘can make you a bad one. As Dr. Fry 
thas said, “What we are inclined to 
overlook is how high an obstacle our 
modern social complexities can be to 
an unsaved man, and how heavy a 
drag they can often be to one who has 
ibeen reborn in Christ.” 

“The collective conscience of the 

‘church is therefore becoming more 
joutspoken as the political extremists 
‘continue to transgress the limits of 
that which is Caesar’s.”” We may note 
‘with gratitude some outstanding pub- 
lic witnesses that the church has made 
in the past year. They replace wild 
saccusations with truth. 
_ The first was the courageous, volun- 
tary appearance of Bishop G. Brom- 
‘ley Oxnam of the Methodist Church 

‘before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. In defending his 
‘own loyalty—along with the loyalty 
‘of the overwhelming majority of his 
fellow Protestant clergymen—Bishop 
'Oxnam assailed the committee’s con- 
-demnation by hearsay and_ public 
misuse of files. He made clear that a 
Protestant can never compromise to 
make the end justify the means. At 
the same time he demanded the free- 
dom of the church to act as the social 
conscience of the state. Public support 
‘of his position was overwhelming. 

It was no accident that the investi- 
\ gation which began in the heat of the 
‘charge that “the largest single group 


supporting the communist apparatus 
in the United States today is compos- 
ed of U. S. clergymen” (J. B. Mat- 
thews estimated 7,000!), ended seven 
months later with Rep. Velde’s official 
report that “very, very few’ sympa- 
thizers had been uncovered. “Thou 
shalt not bear false witness’ is more 
timely than a lot of us think. 

The National Council of Churches 
felt it necessary to create a watch-dog 
committee “to safeguard American 
freedom against both Communist in- 
filtration and wrong methods of meet- 
ing that infiltration.’’ The board de- 
clared: “Free ministers in free pul- 
pits, preaching to free people the lib- 
erating truth of Christ, are a chief 
bulwark of American freedom and the - 
best guarantee of its future. This free- 
dom must be maintained.’ Certain 
methods, however, of congressional 
committees investigating Communist 
activities in educational institutions 
endanger the very freedom which we 
seek to preserve.” 

Finally, both the Episcopal Bishops’ 
Conference and the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., issued annual mes- 
sages to the American people. The 
Episcopalians declared that the 
church, while opposed to Commu- 
nism, is equally opposed to “what may 
be described as ‘creeping fascism’.” 

The Presbyterians proclaimed that 
“treason and dissent are being con- 
fused. The shrine of conscience and 
private judgment, which God alone 
has a right to enter, is being invaded 
... It is the obligation of the church 
today to defend the spiritual basis of 
our social life.” 

This is prophetic preaching at its 
very best! As in Europe, the threat 
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of the loss of liberty is making the 
church one of its strongest champions. 


Correctives 


Now the church doesn’t have an 
immediate cure-all for all these weak 
spots. A championship team isn’t built 
up overnight, though in the 20th cen- 
tury they sometimes topple over that 
quickly. Let’s conclude with four gen- 
eral correctives which might well 
serve to improve our team. 

1) Better farm system (Evangel- 
ism). The best way to get better teams 
is to bring better young players onto 
them. This means that the Minors 
(Luther League) are minor in same 
only. 

2) More trainers (Inner Missions) . 
As long as the game is as rough as it 
is, the church must continue to take 
care of the weaker players who get 
hurt in it. Hospitals, welfare societies, 
and settlement houses are still a must. 

3) More spring practice (Social 
Action). The best way to cure acci- 
dents is to prevent them. The church 
should be as aggressive in eradicating 
the social conditions of sin as it is in 
aiding its injured victims. It’s good to 
establish a settlement house. It’s better 
to prevent the rise of a slum. 

4) Better rules (Christian citizen- 
ship). Those of us who are American 
Christians often forget that we are 
also Christian Americans. We have 


the opportunity and the responsibility 
to transform the whole game of life to 
conform to the will of God. 


Worship Service 

Call to worship 

Read aloud together C. 5. B. Hymn 58 
(standing) 
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Quiet Meditation (seated) 
Scripture: Romans 12 

C. S. B. Hymn 490 (standing) 
Prayer by leader 

C. S. B. Hymn 493 


Discussion 


1. Is the writer correct in saying that 
vague religion, racial prejudice, and po- 
litical extremism are America’s three major 
internal threats today? 

2. To what extent are these real dan- 
gers in your home town or city? 

3. What is being done to correct them? 


By whom? 
4. How do Dr. O. Frederick Nolde’s 
guides to personal Christian action for 


world peace sound to you? Discuss their 
significance locally, nationally, and inter- 
nationally. 

a) Stand fast in the Christian faith. 

b) Seek peace and justice for all men. 


c) Resist totalitarianism wherever you 
find it. 
d) Avoid  self-righteousness and en- 


courage self-criticism. 

e) Get the news—objectively and regu- 
larly 

f) Promote human welfare for all. 

g) Keep your thinking flexible to meet 
new conditions. 

h) Cultivate reconciliation without ap- 
peasement. 

i) Exercise your 
bility. 

j) Unite with others for Christian so- 
cial action. 


citizenship responsi- 


Service Project 


Take a poll of the newspapers and mag- 
azines your Luther leaguers read regularly. 
On this basis, divide your league into 
small citizens’ teams to collect all articles 
that have to do with: 1) Vague religion. 
2) Racial prejudice. 3) Political extrem- 
ism. 4) Organized Christian social action. 
At a future meeting, compare the mate- 
rials and evaluate the fairness and breadth 
of their coverage. 


One of the 400 “new” villages. It is surrounded by barbed wire and guard houses. 


The Church’s Gamble in Malaya 


ULC invades one of the globe’s hottest political spots. 


By Douglas E. Erickson 


HE United Lutheran Church has 

walked into one of the hottest 
olitical spots on today’s globe. With- 
jut waiting to learn whether the 
Inited States government would get 
aixed up in the “hot’’ war in South- 
ast Asia, it has invaded the Malayan 
‘eninsula with the gospel of God's 
orgiving love. 


At its last convention the church 
voted unanimously to send missionar- 
ies to work behind the barbed wire 
that encloses the “new’’ villages in 
Malaya. These new settlements have 
been built and the people collected 
into them to thwart the plunder and 
activity of the Communist terrorists 
who seek to destroy the economy and 
government. 

Over 400 of these villages, varying 
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“Chinese and Indian youth forget national backgrounds while working for church. 


in size from several hundred to ap- 
proximately 5,000 inhabitants, have 
been constructed. All are fence-en- 
closed. At night each is guarded by 
soldiers. 

The importance of the church’s ac- 
tivity there is indicated. by the fact 
that the way in which the political, 
economic, racial, and religious prob- 
lems are solved will be vital to the 
total peace of the world. The words 
of a recent international visitor to 
Malaya are true: ‘Malaya is full of 
glory or dynamite.” 


Indian Lutherans start church 


The Lutheran church was first 
brought to Malaya about 50 years ago 
by migrants from India. Two congre- 
gations were established that belong 
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to the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of India, a mission of the 
Church of Sweden. These congrega- 
tions, however, have been concerned 
only with the Tamil people. 

During the recent national emer- 
gency and the resettlement of people 
into protected villages the Tamil 
church became aware of the need to 
take the gospel beyond their own) 
group. At a meeting of the Lutheran | 
churches of Southeast Asia in March 
1952 a call was sent to the Lutheran 
World Federation asking that one of 
the Lutheran churches of Europe or 
America enter Malaya. The United) 
Lutheran Church responded. | 


A SMALL LAND AREA—500 miles 
long and 216 miles wide—Malaya has | 


a population of only six million. Yet 
it has a striking mixture of races and 
religions. 

The aboriginal Sakai people are few 
and have no political control. They 
are animists who worship the gods of 
‘he jungle and the forces of nature. 
The Malays, of similar stock as the 
seople of Indonesia, constitute about 
40 per cent of the population. They 
are all nominally Mohammedan and 
oy treaty laws are protected from pro- 
selyting by Christianity or any other 
~eligion. 

The Chinese, constituting a group 


slightly larger than the Malays, are 


the businessmen of the East. They 
2reatly influence the economic stand- 
ard of the land. Although they are 
gradually losing the language and the 
culture of their motherland, they 
still feel the bond that seems to tte 
chem forever to China. In Malaya, 
2ven more than in Northern China, 


@ Now a missionary in Malaya, 
the Rev. Douglas E. Erickson 


formerly served in China. After the 
rise of the 


Communists he was 
placed under house arrest in Tsing- 
Tao and detained for several 
months before being permitted to 
return to the United States. 


devotion to Buddhism is strong. Home 
altars, temples, incense burning, and 
other rites are seen on every hand. 

As civil officials and active mer- 
chants, the Indians—who form about 
10 per cent of the population—make 
their influence felt to a degree out of 
proportion to their number. They are, 
for the most part, Hindus. Their ani- - 
mal-decorated temples are seen near 
the Moslem mosques and Buddhist 
temples in almost every city and in 
many villages. 


A “new” village chapel built by young people’s work camp for the Methodist church. 


Work begun in capital city 


The United Lutheran Church has 
begun its work in Kuala Lumpur, cap- 
ital city of Communist-infested Ma- 
laya. The work is under the direction 
of Dr. Paul P. Anspach, staff secretary 
of the Board of Foreign Missions. 
To work with him are the Rev. and 
Mrs. Douglas Erickson, Miss Clara 
Sullivan, Mr. and Mrs. George Frock, 
the Rev. and Mrs. Daniel Chu, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Han. 

One of the first village missions is 
to be established at Semenyih. This 
is a combination of an existing village 
and a new area of resettled people, all 
enclosed within a fence. It is 21 miles 
south of Kuala Lumpur. 

As in most of the new villages, the 
majority of the residents in Semenyih 
are Chinese. One of the first duties of 
the missionaries who reside there will 
be to learn the Hakka dialect. 

The missionaries have met with the 
Chinese village committee. These men 
were interested and friendly and seem- 
ed anxious to have us begin work. We 
have already applied for a small piece 
of land on a 30-year lease. Chinese 
contractors have begun work on a ce- 
ment-floored wooden house for us. 

The work in Semenyih and the other 
villages will begin slowly. First will 
be the study of the language and the 
day-to-day contacts by which the mis- 


sionaries will seek to be helpful and 
to gain the friendship of the villagers. 
If the school authorities are friendly 
it may be possible to have after-school 
meetings with the children and the 
young people. 

Of course, the children will be 
curious at first to see the only foreign- 
ers who live in their village, so doors 
and windows will often be filled with 
interested and eager eyes. This con- 
stant watching, which might easily 
prove annoying, can with patience be 
used to gain the friendship of the 
children and possibly lead to the or- 
ganization of a children’s class. 

We hope to use the medium of re- 
ligious films, slides, and film strips to 
attract more hesitant adults. Gradu- 
ally, when a group of interested people 
can be gathered, it is planned that 
some type of very plain and simple 
chapel-classroom building can be con- 
structed for the continuation of the 
work. 

The work will likely be slow in 
producing results, for numerous fac- 
tors—lingual, political, economic, ra- 
cial, and religious—will delay the re- 
sponse of many. To the church in 
America goes the challenge to be 
alert, loving, and responsive to this 
opportunity that presents itself. Into 
the complex problems of this land we 
can enter with Christ and have a part 
in the birth of a new church in the 
Malayan Peninsula. 


@ A horse in Pennsylvania was by way of being a mathematical genius. Not 
content with tapping out correct answers to problems in addition and sub- 
traction with his hoof on the barn floor, he mastered algebra and trigonometry, 
too. Came the day, however, when his overambitious trainer attempted to 
teach him analytic geometry and brought on, instead, a complete nervous break- 
down—a predictable result of trying to put Descartes before de horse. 
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—Bennett Cerf 


New Method of Bible Study 


Direct opposite of the lecture method, it encourages 


youth to dig insights out of the Bible for themselves. 


By Wilton E. Bergstrand 


G ROUP Bible study that consists 
only of a lecture by the leader 
tends to become just another long ser- 
mon during which young people are 
usually mere spectators—and often 
snoozers. The Vasteras method—it is 
mamed after a diocese in Sweden— 
‘makes Bible study more real and vital. 
It helps youth to dig explanations and 
insights out of the Bible passages for 
themselves. 

Devised by a rural pastor to en- 
courage his shy parishioners to share 
in study of the Bible, it features the 
‘maximum participation of each person 
in the group and is the direct opposite 
‘of the lecture method. In the lecture 
‘method time is often wasted in giving 
answers for which the listeners don’t 
‘even know the questions. In the Vas- 
teras method the real questions being 
asked have to be faced. That is good. 


‘ 


® Dr. Wilton E., Bergstrand is 


youth director for the Board of 


Youth Activities of the Augustana 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. 


Let us say, for purpose of illustra- 
tion, that Philippians is the book under 
consideration. The leader using the 
Vasteras method might proceed as fol-_ 
lows: 

1. Divide the youth into small cir- 
cles or cells, 

Have no more than 12 in each cir- 
cle. If enough good leaders are avail- 
able, have as few as eight in a circle. 

2. Secure a prepared leader for 
each circle. 

Circle leaders must be chosen with 
exceeding care. They should be fully 
briefed in advance by the Bible study 
leader, both on the technique of the 
Vasteras method and on the content 
of the passage under consideration. 
The circle leaders will find Erdman’s 
notes and Phillips’ Letters. to Young 
Churches helpful in their preparation. 

3. Lead off with an introduction. 

During the first period of the series 
on Philippians the Bible study leader 
should explain the Vasteras method to 
the young people and their circle lead- 
ers. Then he should present the back- 
ground of the book—author, to whom 
written, and occasion—and have the 
group read together the story of the 
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Ways to Study the Bible 


The Vasteras method is only one 
of many techniques that can be used 
in the study of the Bible. Leagues 
will be benefitted by using several 
of the following: 

Book method, outline method, 
passage study (Romans 5-8, for 
instance), character method (John 
the Baptist, for example), topic 
method (a _ subject such as 
“Peace”), word study, project 
method. 

Have you ever tried having a 
group read a chapter paragraph by 
paragraph, stopping after each to 
have the members put the mean- 
ing immediately and orally into 
youth’s language? Have you ever 
had a group dramatize various 
Bible stories? Have you ever had 
a group ask the leader questions 
about a chapter, with the leader 
ready to fire questions at the group 
about the chapter as soon as the 
members stop interrogating him? 


founding of the Philippian church 
(Acts 16: 11-40.) 

4. The youth go directly to their 
circles for the second study hour. 

Be sure to have at least a full 50 
minutes for the study of the passage 
(a chapter or less). Occasionally at 
leadership schools youth have come 
and asked to extend the time to an 
hour or an hour and 10 minutes. 

When meeting indoors, it is best to 
sit on chairs arranged in a circle, with 
the leader a part of the circle. When 
the weather permits, the group will 
probably enjoy meeting out-of-doors 
in a quiet place under the trees or by 
a lake. 
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5. A member of the circle leads in 
prayer. 

He asks for God to speak to each 
one. 

6. Each person gives his name. 

If the members of the group are 
strange to one another, have them do 
this at the beginning of the period for 
three successive studies. 


7. Read aloud the study passage 
for the day. 

Do this by going around the circle, 
each person reading a verse or two. 

8. Then allow 10 minutes for st- 
lent reading of the study passage by 
each individual present. 

During this time each person is like 
a miner digging for himself precious 
ore from the mine of God's Word. 
Studying the day’s passage carefully, 
each person marks the following sym- 
bols in his Bible beside the appro- 
priate verses: 

@ A candle opposite the verse if 
he receives a new truth and insight 
from that verse. 

@ A question mark if there ts 
something he doesn’t understand and 
for which he wishes further clarifica- 
tion. 

@ An arrow if the verse hits home 
and applies to him or if it especially 
interests him. . 

e A double candle to indicate his 
choice of a memory verse from the 
chapter. 

9. After the period of silent read- 
ing let each person in the circle quick- 
ly jot down three symbols and indicate 
the Bible verses to which they are re- 
lated in his mind. 

The symbols could be any combina- 
tion of three: One candle, one arrow, 
and one question mark; or three of 


any one symbol; or two of one and 
one of another. 

_ For instance, if the circle is studying 
‘he first chapter of Philippians, one 
youth may write: 

“? for verse 15—I do not under- 
stand how one can preach Christ 
out of envy and strife.” 

Allow about three minutes for this 
procedure. It is a good discipline and 
‘helps keep the circle “‘on its toes.” To 
imake a note of the verses establishes 
them in the memory, clarifies the 
thinking, and helps to speed up the 
discussion that is to follow; for each 
one in the circle now has some phases 
sor sentences that he has thought 
‘through carefully. 

At the end of three minutes the 
ipapers are passed to the circle leader. 
‘He does not at this point even take 
ithe time to scan them. After class he 
‘reads them carefully and learns many 
‘things about how the youth in his 
‘circle are grasping the method and 
‘the content and which passages are 
speaking to their hearts. 

At the next briefing session, the 
circle leader gives these slips to the 
Bible study leader. When the time 
schedule at the close of the study series 
‘permits a joint meeting of all the 
‘circles for an hour of summary Bible 
study, these slips are valuable guides 
for those doing the summation. 

10. Have each young person give 
his choice of memory verse and tell 
why he has chosen that particular 
verse. 

Appoint someone to keep a count 
and announce the verse chosen by the 
largest number. Then have the circle 
memorize the verse by repeating it 


aloud several times. For instance, in 
the first chapter of Philippians, the 
choice may be verse 21: “For me to 
live is Christ and to die is gain.” 

11. Next take up the question 
marks. : 

Ask for questions and deal with 
these one by one. Ask who has a candle 
beside the verse that someone else has 
marked with a question mark. In that 
way the members of the circle can 
often answer the question. Otherwise 
the task falls to the circle leader, who 
should be able to clarify the matter 
in a few brief sentences. 

The circle leader strives to speak 
as little as possible. His aim is to draw 
out the members of the group in ex- 
pressing themselves. Each person’s 
voice should be heard five or six times 
each period. 

12. Ask the group to report on 
their candles. 

13. Finally, have them share their 
arvOws, 

Sometimes for variety call for the 
arrows or the candles first. 

14. Do not worry if there are 
pauses and silences in the discussion. 

Often God is probing deep in those 
stillnesses. 

15. Strive to get everyone to par- 
ticipate. 

Avoid dribbling the discussion back 
and forth between one person and 
the leader, making the others assume 
the role of spectators. 

It is a creative, adventurous ex- 
perience to share in one of these cell 
groups. One senses anew that the 
Bible has life and vitality and that 
it has a relevant message for today’s 
youth. 
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“You are not an enemy but my own child who is growing rapidly into an adult.” 


Confession of a Mother 


This candid letter, written anonymously by a troubled 


parent, bravely faces the tension between generations. 


be BETTY, 
You are sound asleep and J am 
glad. Or were you just pretending 
when I looked into your room a few 
minutes ago? I’d rather think you 
“spouted off,” got over it quickly, and 
fell asleep. 

Perhaps by morning you'll have 
completely forgotten how you turned 
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on me. You really were quite rude, 
you know. 

“Oh, for goodness sake, stop mak- 
ing noises like a parent!’ You almost 
shouted it. And your expression wasn't 
nice to see. ; 

No, I don’t think you will have 
forgotten by morning. Anger like that 
dies down, but it leaves its mark. 


This thing that has come between 
us needs to be brought out into the 
open and, while it may be cowardly, 
I'd rather put it down on paper than 
tisk another scene. When you've read 
this, perhaps we can talk about it. At 
least we can try. 


IrSsT of all, let’s face the fact. I am 

a parent. How can I help making 
noises like one? You didn’t like it, 
the day I said to some of your friends 
that Bob's car was “real gone.’ And 
I don’t blame you. I was talking out 
of character. On me it looked silly. 

Well, when I worry about you and 
hand out bits of unasked advice, I’m 


| talking very much in character. It is 


-just as natural for a mother to try to 
foresee the results of your actions and 
to caution you about them, as it is 
‘for you to resent my ‘“‘fussing.”’ 

How many times has my _ hand, 
stretched out just in the nick of time, 
saved you a skinned knee or a bruised 

forehead? How many times has my 
insistence on the right food or a nasty 
medicine saved you from getting sick? 
And as you've grown older, how many 
times has my training in good manners 
saved you some embarrassing experi- 
q-ence ? 

You don’t know. And neither do I. 
We have just acted like a normal 

parent and child. 


“Ber really, Mother, I am not a 
child!’ You have said it often. 

And I know it is true. You are not a 
child. But neither are you an adult. 
- You are a teen-ager. Maybe we should 
write that “tween-ager,’ for that is 
what it means. You no longer need 
the supervision of childhood. We both 
know that. But you still have some 


® Name of the author of this letter 
is, quite naturally, withheld. It can 
be stated, however, that she is the 
mother of both a teen-age daughter 
and a teen-age son. 


untried ground to cover that you can 
manage much more easily if you are 
not too proud to pay attention to the 
things that worry me. 

Now, let’s haul these skeletons out 
of the closet and take a good, straight 
look. Just what do I worry about ? 

We might begin with the thing that 
touched off the fuse tonight—cars. 

Remember, I was not raised in horse 
and buggy days. I know from first- 
hand experience what fun it is to pile 
into a car and dash off into the night. 
I also know the feeling of helpless 
horror when an old jalopy stalls on 
a railroad track with the beam of a 
single headlight coming around the 
bend. 

I know, because I’ve been through 
it, that you are at the mercy of an 
irresponsible driver who wants to 
clown—or who can’t resist the need- 
ling of someone in the car—or who 
likes to take the long way home. 

You remember the night Ben Fen- 
triss smashed up, killing himself and 
the others with him. I think of it 
every time I meet Charles Cameron 
on the street, for he, too, was in the 
car that night. As the hour got later 
and the pace got faster, Charles in- 
sisted that he and his girl had to go 
home. 

“Tf I’m not in soon, I'll sure catch 
heck,” he said. That, as any teen-ager 
knows, means, “I don’t want the folks 
to worry.” 
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So he and the girl who had the 
good sense to go out with a boy like 
that are walking around, a healthy 
man and woman. Their parents’ wor- 
ries paid off. 

Even the best car is no safer than 
the fellow driving. When you are out 
with Frank, I enjoy the evening. He’s 
fun and all of you like him. So do I, 
but for different reasons. He has 
earned his car himself, working sum- 
mers and after school. I really believe 
he loves it better than any girl—a 
good thing at this point. And work- 
ing has helped him fit into the adult 
world in many ways. He keeps agree- 
ments. When he says you'll be home 
at eleven, he doesn’t mean twelve or 
even eleven-thirty. He means eleven 
or as near it as traffic and driving 
conditions permit. 


The same is true of Walt. He drives 
the family car and he’s conscious of 
the responsibility. He treats your dad 
and me like friends, not like Methus- 
elah’s elderly relatives. We know he 
likes us all well enough not to take 
you anywhere we wouldn’t want you 
to go. 

But this new lad! Really, Betty, I'd 
be worried about your taking a walk 
around the block with him, much 
less going in his car on a moonlight 
picnic 20 miles away. That's exagger- 
ating, of course. But since we are 
facing unpleasant facts, let’s get the 
record clear. 


The first time he took you to the 
movies, he sat outside and honked. 
The fact that he didn’t know enough 
to come in and meet your parents 
without having to be dragged shows 
either lack of home training or dis- 
regard of it. 
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When he’s here with the crowd, 
he’s forever showing off. I don’t mind 
the coke stain on the rug. That could 
happen to anyone. But if he'd looked 
where he was waving his arms he 
wouldn’t have broken my favorite 
vase. 


I wouldn’t even hold that against 
him if he had seemed decently upset. 
It was the way he brushed the inci- 
dent aside that showed complete lack 
of responsibility. 

It made me wonder whether he 
would be responsible either at the 
wheel or in matters of sex. 


HERE, it’s out—an underlying 

worty that we parents try to cover 
up. Somehow we feel it is disloyal 
to admit, even to ourselves, that we 
have any. qualms about your ability 
to handle “boy and girl relationships.” 

Do you remember the time we tried 
to change a master fuse without turn- 
ing off the current? We thought we 
knew about electricity. We had blown 
the fuse. We would change it. We had 
often done those little glass affairs. 
How should we know these others 
were different ? 

It wasn’t till your dad came home 
that we learned, how close we'd been 
to kingdom come. He thought it must 
have been that rubber mat that saved 
us. But you and IJ, poor dumb things 
that we were, didn’t know enough to 
be afraid of the tremendous force so 
carefully closed up in the fuse box. 

Parents, who know what sex can do, 
want it treated with respect. 

Now, don’t tell me your good times 
with boys have nothing to do with sex. 
I know you think adults have some 
sort of complex about it. But it would 
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‘be just as silly to say that the candle 
flames with which you decorate for 
a party aren’t fire. Clasping hands or 
‘kissing someone you like very much 
can make life beautiful, if you'll for- 
igive the corny expression. But candles 
‘burn down the house if somebody 
‘puts them too close to the window 
curtains. 

Fire and sex and electricity are gifts 
“of God. And like all his gifts they 
must be governed by his rules. You 
‘can’t make mistakes and laugh it off 
with, ‘Sorry, I goofed.”” They are too 
jpowerful for that. 


HILE we are about it, we might 
as well clear up another matter. 
‘The way you feel your father and I 
are babying you when we don’t want 
‘you to come and go as you please after 
-dark, is another of my worries. 
There was a time when girls were 
‘brought up to see danger behind every 
‘bush. Now we seem to have gone to 
the opposite extreme. No matter what 
horrible things you read in the paper, 
you think, “It can’t happen to me.” 
Parents know it can. 


O F course, like all these other things, 
much of the danger lies in your 
companions. Even if you hadn't told 
me how Fran and Kathy lie to their 
parents, I think I’d have worried about 
your friendship with them. Their 
parents are wrong in making such 
rigid rules and never seeing the girls’ 
points of view. But that doesn’t make 
what the girls are doing right. There’s 
sone word that has lasted from my 
generation into yours. We both know 
the meaning of ‘‘cheap.” Take a look 
at these two girls, then compare them 
with Sylvia. See what I mean? 


Certainly, no one could call Sylvia 
stuffy or straight-laced. She’s faster 
on the come-back than most people. 
But she has a healthy self-respect that 
wouldn’t let her act like the other 
two. (Just between us, I think that 
some of her self-respect is due to the 
fact that she has a real religion. Know- 
ing how much you mean to Christ 
keeps you from feeling or acting 
“cheap.” Each of us is a pretty ex- 
pensive article, only some of us don’t 
really believe it.) 

So I’m bound to worry when you 
are with some girls. I want you to 
stay on good terms with Fran and 
Kathy. But I'll worry less if I’m sure 
you realize that you must be the lead- 
er, not the follower, when you are 
with them. 


T looks, then, as though parents 
have not only a right but a duty to 
be concerned about teen-agers. Know- 
ing the road you have to travel makes 
us wise and our word should be law 
in every situation. 

You and I both know that just is 
not true. Sometimes our worries arise 
from the fact that we don’t know 
what is going on and we imagine the 
worst. 

Take the night I gave you permission 
to walk home from the movies with 
two other girls. You didn’t come and 
you didn’t come. I was imagining the 
most gruesome things, when in you 
walked, blithe as a May morning. You 
had added Susan to the group and 
since she lives in the other direction, 
you had all walked home with her 
before coming back to your own street. 
You had done the sensible, the adult 
thing. It was the fact that I didn’t 
know that had me nearly frantic. 
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Fortunately, you don’t do things 
like that often. There are some young 
people who are so resentful of the 
least advice or interference from their 
elders that they make a habit of sil- 
ence. They really defeat their own 
purpose, for instead of accepting them 
as worthy of a certain amount of in- 
dependence, their parents are likely 
to make stricter and stricter rules to 
try to keep them safe. 

I hope our little run-in won't make 
you draw into your shell. That's 
why I’m writing this and laying 
my cards face up on the table. 
Nothing could be worse for either of 
us than for you to shut me out of your 
confidence. 


ES, I’m trying to be honest. That 

means I'll have to admit the possi- 
bility that I am like some other par- 
ents I have known. They tell you 
they are worried about this or that 
specific thing, when what they really 
fear is that their children will grow 
up and grow away from them. They 
want their children to become young 
men and women who are dependent on 
their parents for making every im- 
portant decision. They can’t let go and 
accept their children as equals, even 
where the younger generation may be 
quite capable of standing alone. 

You know Sarah Halstead. She was 
very attractive as a young girl, but 
her parents kept her in a glass case. 
She couldn’t do this. She couldn’t do 
that. She is still taking her summer 
vacations with her mother. Her moth- 
er isn’t very well, but she goes ‘‘for 
Sarah’s sake.” 

They both believe it, fortunately. 
You see, wanting to hold onto your 
children is such an unattractive idea 
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that we parents don’t admit it, even 
to ourselves. We can always find other 
reasons for our concern about our 
children. i 

You don’t know how hard it was 
to put this suggestion in my ‘‘con- 
fession”” about what goes on in my 
mind to make me “make noises like 
a parent.” It is like handing a gun 
to the enemy, for it would be very 
easy for you to see all my attitudes 
as the refusal to “let go” and allow 
you a life of your own. It is easy to 
interpret other people’s actions in the 
way that suits us best. 

The difference lies in the fact that 
you are not an enemy but my own 
child who is growing rapidly into an 
adult. I’m sure you will be as honest 
with yourself and with me as I have 
tried to be. 

When you have read this letter and 
thought about it for a while, can we 
talk again about your freedom in gen- 
eral and the moonlight picnic in par- 
ticular ? 

Love, 


MOTHER. 


Worship 
Hymn: “God Is Love’ Common Service 
Book 297. 
Psalm 125 
Prayer: 


Lord Jesus, we thank thee that thou hast 
shown us by thy holy example to live in har- 
mony with those about us. Make us grateful for 
the love of those whom thou hast given us as 
parents and leaders. As we grow in years may 
we grow in understanding of another genera- 
tion, that one day we may stand side by side 
in loving service of thee and of our fellow 
men. Amen. 


| Scripture: I Corinthians 13: 4-8b. 

|iHymn: “One There Is above All Others” 
CSB 389. 

Topic 

‘Discussion 

‘Lord’s Prayer 

‘Benediction 


‘Hymn: “Now the Light Has Gone Away” 
CSB 472. 


Topic ideas 


Parents might be invited to this meeting. 

The leader should read this entire letter 
‘to decide how much of it to read to the 
whole group. Putting the following out- 
‘line on a blackboard as parts are read, 
might help: 

Parents’ worries: 


I. Specific worries. 
A. Cars. 
Bo Sex. 
C. Companions. 
II. Hidden worries. 
A. Being kept “in the dark.” 
B. Having children grow up. 


Questions 


Give these questions to different mem- 
‘bers of the group before presenting the 
‘topic. Each person should look for the 
‘part of the topic that sheds light on his 
‘own question. 

You might want the questions discussed 
‘by a panel of parents as well as young 
people. 

1. Can you think of a time in your own 
life or in that of a friend of yours when 
a parent’s advice averted an embarrassing 
or disastrous situation? 


2. How old must you be to obtain a 
driver's license in your state? Is this good 
or bad? Why? 

3. What part does personality play in 
driving safely? 

4. If your parents have set an hour 
for you to come home, should you dis- 
regard the rules of the road to get back 
on time? How can parents be sure you 
are not using traffic conditions as an ex- 
cuse for not leaving a party on time? 

5. What can you do if you find yourself 
in a car with a driver who starts to clown 
or speed? 

6. What part do good manners play in 
quieting parents’ worries? How should a 
boy treat the parents of a girl he is dating ? 
How can the girl make things easier for 
the boy and her parents? 

7. What are some situations that you 
know may be quite harmless but that you 
will avoid if you don’t want your par-— 
ents to worry? 

8. What would be a good set of rules 
for girls’ going around alone or with an- 
other girl in your community? 

9. If your parents are over-anxious 
about you—and this may apply to boys as 
much as to girls—how can you calm their 
fears? By deceiving them? By taking them 
into your confidence? By acting as grown: 
up as possible about your responsibilities? 

10. Which is more important: For par- 
ents to understand teen-agers or for teen- 
agers to understand their parents? 

11. How can faith in the saving love 
of Christ help a teen-ager keep a good 
sense of balance? 

12. How can the same faith help a 
parent “let go’ and accept the fact that 
a child is growing up? 


@ A man was leading a flock of sheep down the main street of a small village 


when he was ordered to halt by the town constable. 


“What's wrong?” the sheep herder asked. “I have a small flock of ewes, 
and I was just going to turn off onto a side street.” 
“That's the trouble,” the constable replied. “No ewe turns are permitted on 


Main Street in this town.” 


—Wall Street Journal 
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Head of the Pack 


If your group lacks a leader, you may be the man for the 


job. But you'll need more than just an application blank. 


By Herbert N. Gibney 


ie you want to become a leader, don’t 
let false humility throttle you. The 
church and the Luther League have too 
many Casper Milquetoasts already. 
They sorely need brave young people 
who are not afraid to run at the head 
of the pack. Bold guides are a must if 
we-are to do the work of Christ. 

But ambition to be a leader can be 
dangerous. It can hurt both you and 
the Luther League unless you accept 
the fact that leadership involves more 
than just standing up front. Leaders do 
not spring full-bloom into being. They 
mature slowly through a process of 
training and personal discipline. 

The desire to ignore the training- 
and-discipline process that is typical of 
many leaguers was expressed to me last 
summer by a group of young people 
at a Lutheran leadership camp. They 
seemed to think that their congrega- 
tion had been cheated when leaders 
had been passed around. Their local 
Luther League was limping along from 
lack of strong guidance. Yet none of 
them felt the responsibility of develop- 
ing themselves. 

In an hour-long gabfest we arrived 
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at the conclusion that they had to get 
leaders the same way every other group 
must get leaders—through hard work. 
Together we hammered out the quali- 
ties they should encourage within 
themselves. 


Willing to work hard 


The first thing they all agreed to was 
that a leader should never ask a person 
to do something that he is not willing 
to do himself. This was clear from the 
life of Christ. Jesus called himself the 
Good Shepherd. Shepherds in Pales- 
tine never drove their flocks from be- 
hind. They always walked ahead. 

Of course, no leader can or should 
do all the work himself. He needs, 
however, to avoid being the “‘bossy’”’ 
type who just hands out assignments 
and then sits back. A good leader will 
have already been through many of 
the experiences that he asks his group 
to undertake. 

Jesus told his disciples that they 
should expect hardships. He knew 
what they were in for. He had traveled 
the road on which he asked them to 
walk. 

William Stidger relates that when | 
he was in college a part of every foot- | 


ball practice session under Coach 
Branch Rickey, was ‘“‘falling on the 
ball.” The football was rolled along 
the ground in front of the player, who 
had to drop on it. This practice taught 
how to recover a fumble and how to 
fall without being hurt. 

Since Stidger was a star, he thought 
that he was above such routine. Finally 
Coach Branch Rickey explained the 
reasons why the practice was impor- 
tant and then added, “If you don’t 
want to practice falling on the ball 
like the poorest scrub on this team, 
hand in your uniform. We need you. 
But we don’t need you that much!” 


Eye for details 
Next leadership quality that the 


group agreed to was that a leader 


must give attention to the minutest de- 
tail. He must have an extra strong 
sense of responsibility. Every person in 
the group at camp had participated in 
league programs that had fallen flat 
because someone assigned to do a job 
had not followed through. 


A good leader does his job and— 
in addition—checks on the others to 
whom tasks have been given. Of 
course, there is a right and a wrong 
way of checking. You don’t call your 
fellow leaguer and say, “Hey there, 
have you got that job finished I gave 
you to do?’ Such a procedure will 
make you a good candidate for an un- 
popular contest. Instead you say, “I 
was just wondering how you were 
coming along with your job and if 
I could give you any help.” This way 


LLA Treasurer Robert Sanders addresses South Carolina LL executive committee. Bob 
rose to leadership position after years of self-discipline in field of accounting. 
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you can find out what has been accom- 
plished. And through offering to help, 
you make a friend. 

This way may take a little more 
time. But it’s the fellow with the extra 
hustle who becomes an_ inspiring 
leader. 

The owner of a small drugstore 
hated his work and looked around for 
better opportunities. Then one day he 
asked himself why he didn’t try to 
make the work he did more meaning- 
ful. He adopted new methods: 

When someone who lived near the 
store telephoned to place an order he 
would hold up his hand to attract the 
delivery boy's attention. Then he 
would say loudly, “Yes, Mrs. Brown. 
Two bars of soap. A three-ounce bottle 
of spirits of camphor. A half-pound of 
chocolate chips. That’s all? Nice day 
isn’t it, Mrs. Brown? By the way...” 

But the minute his hand was up the 
delivery boy was scurrying around 
making up the order. Then he was on 
his bicycle and on his way to make 
the delivery. 


In a few moments Mrs. Brown 
would say, “Oh, wait a minute, Mr. 
Walgreen. There’s the doorbell.” 


When she came back to the telephone 
she would exclaim, “Why, Mr. Wal- 
green, I don’t know how you manage 
to do it but that order I just ‘gave 
you has already arrived. I'll have to 
tell my husband about that tonight.” 
And that was one of the ways that 
Charles R. Walgreen built up the sec- 
ond largest chain of drugstores in the 
United States. Attention to details and 
a high sense of responsibility makes 
leaders of men and women. 

Now a leader doesn’t have to be a 
flashy fellow who goes around patting 
everyone on the back. Some leaders are 
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this way and when they are sincere 
everyone goes for them. But there are 
plenty of fine leaders who have an 
average appearance and are not “‘per- 
sonality Petes.” 

What counts most is sincerity, a real 
interest in the people with whom you 
are working, a willingness to do any- 
thing to help the group. If you have 
met leaders who just seem to bubble 
over with vitality and your nature is 
not like that don’t become discouraged. 
Above all, don’t try to copy a person 
like that. Be yourself, your own na- 
tural self. We are all different. We can 
accomplish the same things but in dif- 
ferent ways. 


Laugh at yourself 


Another important ingredient for 
leadership is a sense of humor. To be 
always cracking jokes and acting up is 
not good. There are times when we 
need to be quite serious, else the work 
won't get accomplished. But there are 
times when a good laugh goes a long 
way in getting a gang behind you. 

Learning to laugh at yourself is par- 
ticularly good. Have you ever heard a 
speaker make a “boo-boo ?” Of course, 
you have. And the best speakers turn 
their own mistakes into another laugh. 


@ Indicative of Pastor Herbert N. 
Gibney’s interest in young people 
is his willingness to serve as assis- 
tant director of Pinecrest Luther 
League Leadership School. 


This 
camp is sponsored by the Brooklyn, 
Long Island, New York, and South 
Shore district Luther Leagues. He 
is also pastor of Epiphany Church, 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


Your job may be of the most important 
nature, but if you take yourself too 
seriously you may be typed as “Mr. 
Granite Face.” 

Jesus had quite a sense of humor. 
When he spoke of its being easier for 
a camel to go through a needle’s eye 
than for a rich man to enter heaven, 
he was indulging in a slyly humorous 
remark. But it made its point for his 
hearers. 


Poor Joe Fumble 


The gang at camp found the next 
quality of leadership rather hard to put 
“into words that wouldn’t sound too 
boastful. Here it is: A leader must be 
sure of himself. Yet he must always 
be ready to admit his mistakes. 

Pity poor Joe Fumble. He gets up 
to conduct a business meeting, or lead 
fa song, or outline a project and he 
gets all mixed up. He’s not sure 
whether the league is going on the pic- 
nic on Saturday or Sunday and whether 
they're taking cokes or buying them 
there. This might not be so serious 
with picnics, but it can be downright 
confusing for many programs. 

Be sure of your facts and get them 
in the right order. Remember that it’s 
fine to have a train of thought but 
that it should always have a terminal. 

The best way to come out right in 
this department is to plan carefully be- 
forehand. Know your stuff and when 
you say it, speak with authority. We 
can never reach Jesus’ capabilities here, 
but it is well to remember that the 
people marvelled at him because he 
taught ‘with authority and not as the 
scribes.” 

At the same time don’t give the im- 
pression that you know it all and that 
you never could make a mistake. Every 


good leader does make mistakes and 
when he sees them he admits them 
freely. 

Baseball players have a favorite ex- 
pression they use for a player who tries 
to cover up an error on the field. They 
call such a player a “‘pebble-finder.” 
Such fellows when they boot a ball 
usually bend over, pick up a pebble, 
and toss it off the playing field as much 
as to say, “It wasn’t my fault. The 
ball took a bad hop on that pebble.” 

The same year that Hans Wagner 
was voted the most valuable player in 
the National Baseball League, he also 
led the league in errors. 

The answer was that Wagner always 
went after every ball. Nothing was too 
hot for him to handle. He made more 
errors than anyone else, but he also 
made more put-outs. 

The person who is most active in 
things is bound to make more mistakes 
than someone who just sits on the 
sidelines. 


You are not alone 


Maybe it seems that we've taken a 
long time to get around to the follow- 
ing leadership quality. But we wanted 
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to get some of the routine thoughts 
out of the way. 

A good leader is as good as his faith 
and his love. He must have a sure faith 
in God. As a leader he knows that he 
is not in this alone. In fact, it isn’t he 
who is really doing it but God working 
through him. Paul said, “I am crucified 
with Christ, nevertheless I live, yet not 
I but Christ liveth in me.” 

The best of leaders make their plans 
through prayer. After they have done 
all that they are guided to do they 
leave the matter in God’s hands. They 
have confidence that God, in spite of 


Newberry College 


is a home away from home 
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individual student 
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their own shortcomings and mistakes, 
will bring to good completion any- 
thing that is patterned according to 
His will. 

Faith in the group with which you 
are working and real Christian love for 
the members is the next essential. The 
manager of a baseball team may have 
a collection of stars, but if he gives 
them to understand that he thinks they 
are a bunch of bums his team will 
not make a good showing. 

Surely your group is going to make 
mistakes, plenty of them. As a leader 
you will need to forgive these mis- 
takes just as your Leader forgives you 
yours. The fifth petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer—forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive those who trespass against us 
—must be prayed constantly by all 
leaders. 

Many times your group will seem to 
let you down. Members make promises 
and don’t fulfill them. Twenty say 
they will show up for a meeting and 
only six arrive. Good leadership 
doesn’t “sing the blues” but goes right 
on with the program. Later you may 
try to correct what went wrong, but 
you will do it in the spirit of love and 
forgiveness. Believe in your group and 
they will believe in you. 


Your unseen influence 

Leadership always requires some 
kind of education in the total pro- 
gram. This is certainly true of leader- 
ship in Luther League activities. 

But it is well to remember that a 
leader inspires perhaps as much as he 
educates. Jesus did this. It is true that 
Jesus spent much of his time in teach- 
ing and that his words were like 
pearls. But others have taught with 
great wisdom. Yet they and their! 


words have been forgotten. The differ- 
‘ence is that Jesus inspired people. His 
life gives men something that lifts 
‘them up above the common things of 
‘existence. Even the very thing that 


| brought about his death—the cross—is 


He made life unbearable for 


an inspiration to every Christian. 
Years ago a young man, fresh out 


of college, taught school in a rural 


area near Springfield, Ill. The class 
she was given had a reputation of be- 
ing unruly, but through his sincere 
efforts the pupils began to change and 
to see that school could be more than 
just an unpleasant task. 


Only one rough lad did not change. 
the 
teacher. He never lost any opportunity 


to do something mean or mischievous. 


Finally the boy became too much for 
the young school teacher. At the end 


of the year he resigned. 


On the last day of school as he 


| gathered up his books and papers, pre- 
paring to leave, the teacher found a 


note on his desk written in the familiar 
scrawl of the lad who had given him 
so much trouble. “Dear Mr. Jones,’ 


the note read, “I am sorry that I have 


caused you all the trouble I have this 


year. It hurts me that you are going 
“away and not coming back. But when 


I get to be a man, I want to be just 


like you. Jimmie.’ 


Sometimes you may feel that you 


are accomplishing nothing. Yet you 


may have inspired people to greater 
things in life. 
Finally, a leader has to look beyond 


the crowd to things unseen. A leader 


must always be challenging his group 

to strive for deeper meaning in life. 
Don’t let your group get in a rut. 

Challenge them to greater heights. 


There are about nine separate sugges- 
tions for leaders included in this topic. 
Naturally this does not exhaust the list. 
It would be good to have a different 


leaguer present each one of the nine 
suggestions in an informal manner, using 
some of the illustrations given or other 
pertinent ones. Then the group should be 
encouraged to add suggestions of its own. 

This topic was originally conceived as 
being based entirely on the leadership 
qualities of Jesus. Following are a list of 
Bible passages which apply to some of 
the leadership suggestions given. Can you 
match the passage with the suggestion? 
Can you add some more Bible passages? 

Matthew 5:13-48 

Hebrews 4:15 

Mark 1:22 

John 13:34,35 

Matthew 18:23-35 

Luke 18:22,25 

Luke 16:1-8 


Worship suggestions 
HyMNS: Christian Youth Hymnal 195, 
217, 230. Parish School Hymnal 278, 
279, 288 
PSALMS: 1, 63 
SCRIPTURE: Matthew 
22:24-30 


25:14-30. Luke 
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Building: 


A church’s red door tells o 


proclaim the incarnation. Thi 


By Edward S. Frey 


NY well-designed Lutheran 
church shouts the beliefs of those 
who worship there. Every part of the 
building—the stained glass windows, 
the chancel, even the floor plan 
speaks the Christian gospel plainly. 

Just as we require that the preacher 
speak truthfully, grammatically, and 
expressively, we should demand that 
our churches be designed to proclaim 
Lutheran doctrine eloquently. Even 
the casual passerby should be able to 
grasp quickly the words of the stone 
and mortar. 

The outside of a good church build- 
ing will say, “I am a church. The 
people who worship. here believe in 
God and ‘at the impulse of his love’ 
have built me. Through them I have 
made a difference in this community.” 

Of course, for a full understanding 
of what is said, a knowledge of sym- 
bolism is necessary. It is in part the 
vocabulary of church architecture. 


If there is a single spire pointing 
upward, the faith in one true God is 
declared. If there are two spires they 
proclaim a faith in the incarnation—_ 


aat Shout 


aristian zeal. Two spires 


iter aisle is a journey. 


‘our Lord as God and man. A sturdy 
tower speaks of the Christian’s faith 
in God as our refuge and strength. A 
cross on the gable or spire tells of him 
who said, “I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto me.” This building 
is his, and it is ours because we belong 
to him. 

Red doors—which happily are be- 
coming more common—speak of 
Christian zeal and tell that through 
the shedding of Christ’s life blood we 
enter into eternal life with him. “Our 
consciences are purged from dead 

works to serve the living God.” 


| 
! 


The nave is a ship 


If the interior of the building 1s elo- 
quent, we should upon entrance be 
immediately aware of a message. The 
main body of the church proper is the 
nave. It is unlike a public lecture hall 
or an auditorium. Among some direc- 
tions given for the building of a 
church in a Christian document dat- 
ing from the third century is this in- 
struction: “Let the building be oblong 
toward the east like a ship.” This says 
that the church is a ship bearing souls 
over the troublous seas of life. This 
is the origin of the word nave for the 


portion of the building containing the 
pews. The term comes from the Latin 
word avis, meaning a ship. 

For many centuries the custom was 
to build the church east and west with 
the chancel and altar in the east. To 
this day the altar end of a church is 
known as the “east end” and the op- 
posite end as the “west end,” regard- 
less of the true direction of the longi- 
tudinal axis of the nave. This te- 
minds us of “the Sun of Righteous- 
ness.” The light comes from the east. 

In a large church the nave may be 
flanked by arcaded side aisles, whose 
columns support the arches and cler- 
estory and speak of the saints as the 
pillars of the kingdom. The arches ris- 
ing above the columns declare the to- 
getherness of God’s people. In Gothic _ 
churches the files of tall, pointed win- 
dows proclaim the aspiration of the 
Christian. 

Much is added to the speech of the 
church by the great aisle that leads 
directly eastward through the nave. 
This aisle, clean and straight, gives 
movement to every mood of worship. 
It draws the attention of the wor- 
shiper to the altar, which speaks clear- 
ly of the meeting of God and man. 

“Here,” says the eloquent church 
building, “is a parable of the Chris- 
tian’s journey. In faith and fact, you 
travel forward through this aisle to 
receive as heirs with God’s Son all 
that has been prepared for you from 
the beginning. Along this aisle you 
come to confirmation, holy commu- 


@ The Rev. Edward S. Frey is ex- 
ecutive director of the United Luth- 
eran Church’s Department of 


Church Architecture. 


nion, and dedication. You ascend this 
aisle in prayer and praise. The proces- 
sionals of both the living and the dead 
traverse it.” 

The nave ends eastward at the point 
where the center aisle meets the steps. 
These lead upward to the next division 
of the floor plan. At this point the side 
walls of the nave usually draw inward 
at right angles to themselves to form 
centrally a stately arch. Here the chan- 
cel begins. 

Raised three steps or more from the 
level of the nave, the chancel extends 
eastward. It often extends into a divi- 
sion of its own, the sanctuary which 
is the place of the altar. 

The nave represents the “church 
militant,’ the household of God in 
this world. The chancel and sanctuary 
represent the ‘‘church triumphant,” 
the household of God in the world to 
come. 


My pulpit is large 

The building has still more to tell 
us through its universal furnishings: 
Pulpit, lectern, font, and altar. 

“Here at one side of the chancel,” 
the church announces, “is my pulpit. 
“Tt is not front and center because 
nothing must block the view of the 
altar and its cross. But note the ample 
proportions and prominence of the 
pulpit. God wants the proclamation of 
his Word to be eminent in his house. 

“The reading of the Word also de- 
serves its special station. Here on the 
other side of the way to the meeting 
with God is my lectern. From it is 
given instruction and comfort for all 
who approach the altar to worship in 
spirit and in truth. 

“In the location and permanent 
character of the baptismal font I 
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stress the dignity and importance that 
the sacrament has in the life of the 
church. Raised on its own platform 
one step high, it tells of the ‘one 
Lord, one faith; one baptism.’ If it is 
placed at or near the west end of the 
church, baptism as the sacrament of 
initiation is declared. 

“The altar of the Lord is in the 
high place of his house. This is the 
climax of all that I have been saying 
to you. Here in the altar with its cross 
or crucifix and its lights is the most 
inclusive symbol of our faith. Repre- 
senting the sacrament of holy com- 
munion, the altar is the table of the 
Lord. It is also the place of benedic- 
tion, where God’s grace is bestowed 
and affirmed. It has its sacrificial char- 
acter also as the place where the vows 
of fidelity and consecration are made 
(as in confirmation, ordination, and 
marriage) and as the place where the 
united prayer of the congregation is 
offered.” 


The church’s bad grammar 


Some furnishings and __ practices 
widely used in our churches would 
serve the message of the building best 
if they were absent. When present 
they distort and confuse the speech of 
the church or cause it to lack clarity 
and conviction. They are the bad 
grammar of the building’s speech. 

In decoration, this is often brought 
about by a wrong color scheme. In 
furnishings, it is invariably caused by 
flag displays, too many candles, or il- 
logically placed clergy chairs in the 


sanctuary. 


OUR CHURCH BUILDINGS — speak 
whether we wish them to or not. What 
they say is very much up to us. The 
architects who design the churches 


‘must not be in doubt about what we 
believe or why and how we worship. 
(Our buildings will say what we want 
‘them to say—no more and no less. We 
must guard against their being clut- 
itered with sentimentalities or any other 
expressions of private opinion. We 
amust be able to give a reason that will 
stand the test of faith and logic for 
everything that meets the eye. 


TOPIC IDEAS: 


Questions to ask of church buildings, 

-your own and others 

| 1. Would the stranger passing by have 
any doubt that the building is a 
church? Why? 

2. Is there a clear impression of perma- 
nence, dignity, and welcome? Give rea- 

sons to support the answer. 

3. Would an_ intelligent non-English 

| speaking visitor be able to tell much 
about what you believed and how you 
worshiped by just looking about in 
your nave and chancel with no one 
there? What would inform him? What 
would confuse him? 

4. What details of the interior architec- 
ture of your church induce reverence, 
quietness, and spiritual interest? Is it 
difficult or easy for you to keep your 
mind on the activities of worship in 
your church? 


5. Would a visitor from another planet 
receive the impression from your 
church building that Christianity is a 
religion of joy and beauty? 

' 6. Are the interior architecture and furn- 
ishings really functional for a Christian 
church building? For example, are the 
provisions for the celebration of the 
Lord’s supper such as not to hinder its 
orderly execution nor detract from its 
high experience! Is a wedding cere- 
mony all it can be as far as the build- 
ing is responsible? Are the worshipers 


able to kneel without awkwardness? 

Can everyone see the altar and the 

cross? 

A project 

A few of our churches have descriptive 
booklets or pamphlets of their buildings 
describing in some detail the meaning of 
the building and interpreting its symbol- 
ism in the window themes, furnishings, 
etc. As a league project, why don’t you 
undertake the writing of such a booklet 
or pamphlet for your church if it does 
not possess one. Such a project will be of 
great interest and profit to you and to 
your fellow church members, now and in 
the future. A note to the ULC Depart- 
ment of Church Architecture, 231 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. will 
bring to you some samples of such book- 
lets and pamphlets and ideas of how to 
go about this project. 

Materials readily available for the proj- 
ect or just for learning more about these- 
things are: The Christian Growth Series’ 
Study Book Senior II, Second Quarter, 
Getting the Most Out of The Service. 
(Especially Lesson 12 and 13), “The Lan- 
guage of Symbols’ and “The Message of 
the Arts.’ The Pastor's Desk Book, 
Church Architecture pp. AR.-33 to AR-41. 
Your pastor will be glad to lend you these 
pages or for a few cents you can secure 
them, mimeographed, from the Depart- 
ment of Church Architecture. 


Some helpful books 

Kunkle, H. R. Symbols and Terms of 
the Church. United Lutheran Pub- 
lishing House. 1938. 

Ruoss, G. Martin. Altar Guild Work 
Book (3rd Edition, 1953). G. Martin 
Ruoss, Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Stafford, Thomas A. Christian Symbol- 
ism in the Evangelical Churches. Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1942. 

Webber, F. R. Church Symbolism. 
Cleveland Jansen. 1938. 

Wilson, Bishop Frank E. An Outline of 
Christian Symbolism. Milwaukee: 
Morehouse. 1933. 
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Christian Datequette 


‘Etiquette’ can’t tell you what to do in all dat- 


ing situations. Christian ethics are involved too. 


By Rachel Conrad Wahlberg 


Wee you date regularly and 
among a wide range of the op- 
posite sex, you are often confronted 
with complicated problems to which 
“etiquette” does not have solutions. 
Involved situations arise that go deeper 
than manners. They require mature, 
Christian judgment. 

The beginning dater quickly learns 
that some dating rules are just good 
manners. For instance: 

Let the boy be the one to ask for dates, 
unless the occasion is a Sadie Hawkins 
type event. 

Boys should meet the girl’s parents be- 
fore the first date. 

Let the boy be the one to suggest eat- 
ing. 

The girl, not the boy, may suggest 
“dutching it.” 

A girl should telephone a boy only 
when it’s necessary to ask him something, 
and hang up when she has the informa- 
tion unless he continues the conversation. 

Say only nice things about the other 
persons you date, or else say nothing 
about them. 


As we widen our dating experience, 
however, questions with moral and 
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religious overtones face us. As young 
Christians we are obligated to find 
Christian answers to them. 

Take, for example, the question, 
“Are there groups of persons in my 
community that I and my friends do 
not date?” 

One leaguer reports that she and 
a fellow music student, a Roman Cath- 
olic, had been dating for some time. 
“We thought quite a lot of each 
other. He was a stimulating compan- 
ion, rather serious-minded. He had 
even considered the priesthood. One 
night he asked me if I would con- 
sider becoming a Roman Catholic. I 
told him I couldn’t, that I was staunch 
in my Lutheran faith. So we decided 
it would be wise to stop dating.” 

This young woman was firm in her 
convictions, one of which was that 
she did not want a faith-divided mar- 
riage. And her friend agreed with 
her. They were sensible enough to 
discuss the matter before their emo- 
tions got deeply involved. 

On the other hand, they both ap- 
proved people of other faiths and 
nationalities. It broadens our under- 
standing of others and often makes 


‘learer in Our own minds what WE 
relieve. 

| In almost every community one or 
nore faith groups or nationality 
yroups—or even service men—are os- 
racized. In the town where I grew 
1p my parents permitted without com- 
nent my dating Jewish boys. My Jew- 
sh girl-friend, however, was forbid- 


iden by parents and rabbi to go with 


i 


sentile boys. 

If our convictions have not yet de- 
veloped, then dating among others 
faiths challenges us to seek help in 
studying our beliefs, from pastor and 
church school teachers. 

What is our Christian responsibil- 
ity? St. Paul bids us to transcend our 
differences. ‘There is neither Jew nor 
‘Greek, there is neither male nor fe- 
male; for you are all one in Christ 
Jesus.” (Gal. 3:28.) Each of us ts a 
bearer of the gospel to others! 

As a Christian, should I date a per- 
son with a doubtful reputation? 

Bill was a pre-theological student, 
transferring to a church college in his 
junior year. He rebelled at being told 
by his new friends which group of 
girls he should date. Instead, he was 
attracted to a town student in his 
lhistory class who, he was told, was 
“anybody's date’’. 

When he did date Alice, a senior 
friend said, “I never though you'd 
date her!” But after dating her sev- 
‘eral times, Bill found Alice more and 
more attractive. He discovered that 
they had much in common. She did 
have a wide circle of dating friends 
and was bound to no one group. But 
Bill felt that to be honest, he must 
judge Al for herself. 

Again we can find good advice from 
Paul: ‘Do not be haughty, but asso- 


Daters chat during free time at North 
Carolina’s Lutheridge Assembly Grounds. 
Many Lutheran camps offer guidance con- 
cerning questions involved in courtship. 
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ciate with the lowly, never be con- 
ceited.”” (Romans 12:16.) And he 
adds, “Do not be overcome by evil, but 
overcome evil with good.” What a 
challenge for a Christian young per- 
son! 

How can I get my parents to grant 
me the privileges my friends have? 


George wants the car for his regular 
Friday night date. But at 14 he is 
under-age for an auto license. Several 
of his friends have made up stories 
about how ‘‘Mom needs me to drive 
since Dad is out of town so much” 
and have received special driving per- 
mits. Others just drive without li- 
censes. 


Since he didn’t want to misrepre- 
sent his parents, George concluded, “I 
decided it wouldn’t be right to put the 
pressure on them to have the car. So 
when we date, one parent takes us 
and one parent picks us up. It’s worked 
out swell, and we're all happier I be- 
lieve than the fellows who haven’t 
been honest.” 


In another situation, Nancy and her 
sister, attractive high school girls, were 
frustrated because their Dad refused to 
let them date. He believed that boys 
were interested only in necking. He 
didn’t want his daughters taken ad- 
vantage of. Should they deceive their 
father and go out with boys on the 
sly ? 

As leaguers, Nan and Jill came to 
their pastor. He urged the girls to 
honor their parents, but try to show 
their Dad that some boys have high 
standards, too. Since Nan and Jill were 
permitted to attend league meetings 
and parties, they asked in advance if 
they could bring two of the boys home 
for sandwiches and record-playing. 
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Their father was surprised at how 
well-behaved the fellows were. 

The respect which Nan and_ Jill 
showed their father increased his con- 
fidence in them and their friends. 

How can the Christian dater handle 
the boy or girl who wants to do noth- 
ing but neck? 

After a football game, Terry drove 
his date Pat to the local parking spot 
known as ‘Passion Plateau”. Patsy was 
fond of Terry but she seriously didn’t 
want to spend the rest of the evening 
kissing. 

Pat stalled for awhile with conver- 
sation, then suggested, “Let’s go to 
the house and make a couple sand- 
wiches.”” 

In a discussion of this kissing-pet- 
ting issue, one leaguer said, “I make 
it plain on the first date that I like to 
do things,. bowl or swim, or go to a 
ball game. If a girl just wants physical 
thrills, I’m not the boy to lead her 
on, or to date her again. I want to 
find out what the opposite sex thinks, 
what a date likes and why. It seems 
immature to me to act as if sex is the 
answer to all things. AND the swell- 
est gitls I know agree with me!” 

Elizabeth Force in an article “What 
Teen-Agers Want to Know about Sex 
and Marriage’’ says, 

“There is nothing wrong in want- 
ing to show your affection to someone 
you really care for. . . . Everybody has 
a body. What e/se have you got to 
make yourselves interesting and ap- 
pealing ?” Her suggestion is, ““Arrang- 
ing dates of other kinds will reduce 
the likelihood of using love-making 
as a pastime.” 

Should I go steady? 

Dick and Sandra are ninth-graders 
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and have been going together for over 
_year. Dick told me that most of the 
soys and girls in his group of friends 
ite paired off, too. They like it that 
vay. It’s for convenience and fun— 
not engagement. 


What are the drawbacks of going 
tteady? A college junior explained, 
“So often one of the two outgrows the 
other. Frequently, since girls mature 
“aster than boys, they are the ones 
whose interests start looking  else- 
where. Then it’s hard to break off. 
One partner is bound to get hurt.” 

Another objection often voiced to 
the steady couple, is that they are 
narrowed to the one choice and don’t 
get to find out what others are like. 


“On the contrary,” said one boy, “so 
‘much of dating is in crowds of several 
couples—movies, private parties, beach 
jparties, and school events. You see 
wery clearly what the other girls and 
guys are like. I don’t feel that the 
«steady couple miss out a bit.” 

Provided a boy and girl who are 
going together can keep their dating 
‘on a companionship basis, and can do 
‘much of their dating with other 
‘couples, they may find going steady 
valuable in these ways: 

Reveals what characteristics you like 
‘in the other sex. 

Gives social confidence. (You know 
you're special and don’t always feel 
you must prove it to others and your- 
self) 

Helps a person grow up, become less 
dependent on childhood ties to par- 
ents. 

_ Teaches one understanding of an- 
other person in many areas—fun, wot- 
ship, hobbies, school functions, am- 
bitions, home relations. 


Since she can’t take the actual initia- 
tive, what can a Christian girl do to 
attract her dream man? 

Ann is wild about Harry, a member 
of the track team. She stops by Loop’s 
Drug every afternoon because that’s 
where the fellows go after practice. 
She lingers around his friends and 
kids them loudly. She tries to sit by 
Harry in class, calls him up for as- 
signments, and hints for dates. 

Let’s admit it—a girl doesn’t have 
the freedom a boy has in going after 
his heartbeat. But as one leaguer point- 
ed out, she doesn’t gain a thing by 
being forward or by being a loud- 
mouth. 

To be so obvious about man-chasing 
isn’t morally wrong, but on the other 
hand, it doesn’t bring out the nicest 
womanly qualities in a girl. A boy — 
might notice the girl who is always 
showing off and making wisecracks, 
and following him, but if he dates 
her, he soon tires of her. Whether he 
admits it or not, a discerning boy 
wants a girl to be attractive in her- 
self. 

A former leaguer who recently 
married suggests that a girl should 
work on being an outstanding person 
—interesting, sweet, well-groomed. 
“One thing you can do is to invite 
THE ONE to a party with other friends 
you and he have in common. And then 
be likeable!” 

“Boys,” this girl believes, “even 
when they just start dating, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously are looking for a 
girl with permanent attractive quali- 
ties.” The radiant glow from daily 
living with Christ makes the character 
of any girl or boy stand out. 
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Does the Christian dater abide by the 
popular slogan “I do it because every- 
one else is doing it’? 

This slogan is applied to so many 
things. Most young persons at one 
period or another will follow inno- 
cent fads in haircuts, clothing styles, 
and jewelry just to be like their friends. 
But if this reason—because others are 
doing it—is an excuse to cheat, follow 
immoral practices, or lie to our par- 
ents, then it is wrong. It shouldn’t be 
a cloak for wrong dating practices 
either. 

Each custom and fad should be 
judged in itself. If what goes on at 
Bob’s bowling alley is just fun and 
sport, then that makes it all right to 
go, not the fact that the others are 
going. 

Some questions we could ask our- 
selves, as Christians, to judge whether 
or not a dating practice is good: 

Does it bring out the best in me? 

Is it wholesome in itself ? 

What influence would it have on 
others ? 

Would my parents approve? Would 
Christ ? 

Would my future life be adversely 
affected by it? 

Does it encourage my prejudices ? 

If we have the courage to look hon- 
estly at our dating problems in the 
light of Christian standards, we must 
then go one step further. What cus- 
toms need to be changed in our com- 
munity in order to raise the dating 
standards ? 

There is a growing conviction that 
young people themselves do have 
much to do with the formation of and 
control of the customs followed in a 
given community. Usually, in a high 
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school or college, there are strong 
cliques whose behavior is followed. 

And it’s the Bob or Joan or Walt 
with the strong qualities of leadership 
who sets the tone in these groups. And 
one group may set the social pace and 
standards that others will follow. 

Christian young people CAN bring 
their influence to bear on such 
groups: 

By making friends with its leaders. 

By drawing them into Christian- 
sponsored activities. 

By working through the local Chris- 
tian youth council. 

By working through leadership in 
school events. 

Through concerted planning and 
praying in league groups. 

Through individual witnessing to 
our Christian ideals in all that we do. 


Discuss the above problems. 

In addition, use questions to determine 
other dating practices in your com- 
munity: 

1. Does dating start before the age 
of 14? 


2. Do daters stay generally within 
their own age group? 


3. Is most dating of the spectator 
type (ball games, movies, televi- 
sion) ? : 

4. Are active dates less popular 
(bowling, swimming, skating, danc- 
ing, etc.) ? 

5. Are school dances chaperoned? 
When is usual come-home time 


for high school students? College 
students? Special dances? 

7. Does the girl usually set the kiss- 
ing-petting standards? 

8. What hangouts are approved? What 
places are considered taboo? 


9. Is there much dating at home? 
10. Is show-off driving a problem in 
your dating? 

‘ick out not more than three areas which 
need improvement. If too many 
are selected, discussion is hard to 
control. List on a blackboard defi- 
nite ways in which the influence of 
the group may be brought to bear 
on the dating practices under dis- 
cussion. 


Scripture guides 
Galatians 5:19-23 (Works of 
versus works of spirit) 
I Cor. 6:18,19 (Body temple of Holy 
Spirit) 
Matthew 7:24-29 (Build house on rock) 
John 15:12-17 (Love one another) 


flesh 


~ Romans 7:15-23 (Actions result of 
sin); 8:1-4 (Christ goes beyond 
law) 


James 2:1-4 (Show no partiality) 

Romans 14:15-19 (Watch your ex- 
ample) 

I Cor. 10:31 (Do all to glory of God) 


Self-rating chart 
What are your reasons for dating? Is it 
a worthy reason? 
To find a life mate? 
To show everyone you are popular? 
To discover what people you like? 
Just to have fun? 
To get away from home? 
For companionship with opposite sex? 
To belong to a certain crowd? 
For physical contact? 
Just to go places? 


Hymns 
Awake, My Soul 
Living for Jesus 
Yield Not to Temptation 
O Perfect Love 


Preparing for Christian Sewice... 


DISCOVER the thrill of being needed! 

EXPERIENCE the values of a Christian college education! 
STUDY in a stimulating academic environment! 
8: LIVE in a Christian campus atmosphere! 


CHOOSE YOUR COLLEGE WISELY! CHOOSE A LUTHERAN 
| COLLEGE! 


Carthage College, Carthage, Illinois 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, New York 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 
Marion College, Marion, Virginia 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Penna. 
Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. 


Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, 
Penna. 

Thiel College, Greenville, Penna. 

Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ont., 
Canada 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


; THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 
2633 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 9, D.C. 
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We've been accused of acting as though the very rich and 


the very poor were unimportant. Can we plead innocent? 


Does the Lutheran Church Appeal 
Only to Middle-Class Minds? 


By R. R. Belter 


HE accusation has been hurled at 
the Lutheran church that it “‘ap- 
peals primarily to the middle class.” 
According to the charges, we leave 
the rich to the Episcopal and Congre- 
gational churches and the poor to the 


Salvation Army and the holiness 
groups. 
Whether this indictment is true 


should concern us. If the church is 
to be “the great equalizer,” then it 
should gain the ear and the eye, as 
well as the heart, of all strata of life. 
If we are failing in our approach to 
all people, then an inventory ought 
to be taken and the remedy sought. 

The United Lutheran Church cer- 
tainly would not, for anyone, change 
its doctrine. That cannot be at fault 
because it is based on divine revela- 
tion. But perhaps an examination of 
the liturgy, then of the pastor as lit- 
urgist and preacher, and finally of the 
member as the man who comes to 
wotship, would be fruitful. 
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The liturgy 

Our worship service does make God 
seem real and very near. A pertinent 
question that Lutherans should ask 
themselves, however, is whether it is 
correct to presuppose that everyone 
who comes to church knows the God 
in Christ whom we know. Is it pos- 
sible that we Lutherans have failed to 
provide adequate directions and ex- 
planation to our order of worship ? 

After all, our order is an old one, 
and our modern man knows dozens 
of denominations that were not even 
in existence when our order was for- 
mulated. In other words, years ago a 
man perhaps knew why he went to 
church. Today he might go for a 
dozen or more other reasons. And 
whatever that reason may be, our en- 
vironment ought to “make him feel 
at home.” It ought to make him see 
the reason for his presence. We are 
interested in souls, first, last, always, 
and only. 
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The uncultured are frightened away, some charge, by such formal services as the 
onfirmation pictured above. They say “low church” services should also be held. 


If our liturgy “requires expert 
suidance to know what is coming 
next,” as A.-W. Palmer says, “if the 
anguage is archaic and meaningless 
0 modern men, if what is sung 1s as 
unintelligible as if it were in a for- 
eign language, if the service 
seems ‘high-falutin,’ insincere, theatri- 
-al, pretentious, a mere straining for 
effect, then manifestly something 1s 
wrong and such a service will never be 
a bridge of understanding, sympathy, 
and cooperation between the church 
and the plain everyday folk who live 
faround it and to whom it ought to 
minister.” 

I am not trying to say that owr lit- 
vurgy is “archaic,” etc., but that per- 


haps some additional material could 
be included as a kind of introduction. 
The worshipper might read such an 
explanation to put him at ease before 
the service begins. Whatever the rea- 
son for his attendance—whether for 
introspection, or curiosity, or even to 
do his wife or girl friend a favor—he 
should never be made to see our order 
of worship as a puzzle or a problem. 
He should be led to view it as an aid 
and a help. 

Considerable eye-brow raising fe- 
sulted from the motion at the ULC 
convention in Erie, Pa., to move the 
words of our hymns in the Common 
Service Book up between the staffs of 
music. Purpose was to make the hymns 
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less difficult to sing for the average 
worshipper. We passed the motion, 
and we have never regretted it. Is it 
time now to place our liturgy under 
sctutiny and to close the seemingly 
wide gap that exists between it and 
some of our worshippers ? 

“Informality is one of the signs of 
the times,” and it may be that because 
the order of service tends to be for- 
mal that fault is found. 

I, for one, feel that the liturgy 
should be formal. Paul says in First 
Corinthians 14:40 that all things 
should be done “decently and in 
order.” That certainly applies to wor- 
ship services. Not that another order 
than the one we use would not be 
“decent,” but the fathers and the 
years have found that the present or- 
der does tend toward a better wor- 
ship. 

If we are not reaching “the ordi- 
nary man,’ it might not even be the 
fault of the order itself. It could be 
the fault of those who use it. In other 
words, a carpenter might have a full 
chest of good tools, but unless he 
knows how to use them the building 
will be a mess. Let’s then look at the 
“carpenter.” 


The pastor 


It is my opinion that here, more 
than anywhere else, the difficulty lies. 
It makes little difference (or does 
it?) whether a man is “high church” 
or “low church,” whether he wears a 
plain robe or insists on cassock, amice, 
alb, stole, cincture and chasuble, sur- 
plice, etc. But it does matter whether 
he is szcere. His attitude must be right. 

Someone has said that “he who 
would touch the ark of the covenant 
must be sensitive to holy things.” The 
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task of the pastor is, in liturgy and 
sermon, to bring people into the pres- 
ence of God and confront them with 
Jesus Christ. Unless that is done, not 
enough has been done. 

The question now is: “How?” 

Who has not attended a divine 
service in which he felt that the ac- 
tions of the officiating pastor de- 
tracted from the service, that even 
God seemed forgotten for a moment? 
Too much pomp! Why will men walk 
stilted when in a sanctuary? I cannot 
imagine Jesus as anything but “nat- 
ural’ in all his actions and words. He 
never appeared “way up there, or way 
off there, as if he were in a different 
world.” He was invited to read the 
Word in the synagogue, but I cannot 
for a moment think of his speech as 
affected. The Magdalenes and the 
malefactors, the army officer and the 
rich man; found both his word and 
his actions inviting to worship. 

People go to church to be comfort- 
ed, guided, strengthened, and not to 
be entertained. There should be no 
hindrances to detract from the wor- 
ship, from the message, from the 
pronouncement of forgiveness. No 
man should presume to put on airs in 
the house of God. Christ must be pre- 
eminent. Nothing should throw a 
smoke-screen around altar, scripture, 
Or sermon. 

Lyman Beecher spoke of affected 
attitudes as “hindrances to the cause 
of Christ.” He said that they tended 
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jo ‘separate pulpit from pew.” No 
sences should be built between Christ 
ind sinner. The service is intended, 
vather, to tear down the wall and 
‘partition which keeps anyone from 
throwing himself upon the mercy of 
“30d and saying, “Please forgive.” 

_ As far as preaching is concerned, a 
sastor should at all times keep his 
vocabulary within reach of the people 
in the pew. Luther once said some- 
hing to the effect that he preached to 
« child in the audience, and if the 
hild understood, he was certain that 
the learned doctors would also under- 
stand. A pulpit is no place to make 
». display of knowledge. The class- 
“oom is for that purpose. 

_ What is more beautifully written 
than the gospels in the New Testa- 
ment? What is more simple? Study, 
‘or instance, the Christmas story as 
secorded by Luke and see how many 
~wo-syllable words are there. Recall 
he words, “I am the Way, the Truth, 
‘and the Life; no man cometh to the 
‘Sather but by me.” 


_ Luther said that “Christ had an ex- 
otemely simple way of speaking, and 
yet was eloquence itself. . . . There- 
Fore simple speech is the best and 
Sruest eloquence.” Any time a man 
uses words that make the hearer hesi- 
“ate and that tend to disrupt the trend 
{of thought to wonder about a defini- 
‘sion, he makes the listener lose some- 
(ching. Perhaps that something is that 
which is needed most. 

And so it could be the pastor who 
‘confuses the stranger in our midst 
jund sends him away with the opinion 
that we are “high hat.” 

Or could it be the member, or even 
he prospective member ? 


The member 


We are sometimes known as a 
“cold” church. Many of us have ex- 
perienced a chilly reception as we 
stopped to worship some Sunday in 
a strange town. No one greeted us at 
the door. No one offered a hymnal. 

I have heard pastors welcome 
strangers, during their announce- 
ments, dozens of times. But I have 
never heard one ask his parishioners 
to welcome the strangers and to get 
better acquainted with them. 


It is to be regretted that some 
people, as visitors, should judge the 
Christianity of people by the degree 
of cordiality that is shown when they 
come to worship. On the other hand, 
as long as people will do that, the 
burden of welcome does lie with the — 
home folk. 


Too many people are too “touchy.” 
I was once told: “Where I come from, 
I am accustomed to having people 
greet me.” I ’ve often wondered just 
how “big” that man was in his own 
city. Certainly he had the wrong idea 
about church entirely. He came as 
“Mr. Prestige,’ and not as “Mr. Sin- 
ner.” That is perhaps why he suffered. 
How could God leave a blessing with 
a man whose ego asked full and first 
consideration ? 

Or, let us look at the very poor 
man. We are accused of missing the 
boat here also. To be sure, if his 
clothing shows wear, we ought the 
more to put forth effort to welcome 
him. He probably feels inferior, and 
so it is for us to make him feel equal. 
Unless we do that, he will leave, and 
his friends might boycott such a 
church as well. 


Water seeks its level, and so do 
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many men. It is well to remember 
that in church, before God, there is 
only one level. We are all sinners. 

It seems that we often forget, even 
on Sunday, that each of us is a sinner. 
I have seen a well-known sinner come 
and be rebuffed, by some evident ac- 
tion, and made to feel that he was 
not welcome. God forgive us. 

It is a fact that the Lutheran church 
has not made much effort to go down 
into gutter and skid-row to find and 
welcome the “fringe’’ humans into the 
life of the average congregation. Not 
so long ago a pastor told me of a 
member who objected to getting “too 
many of a certain type’ into the con- 
gregation. God never intended his 
church to eliminate any “type” or 
“color.” When any church closes its 
doors to amy person, it closes the era 
of its usefulness for the Lord. 

No, it is not the liturgy primarily 
that seems to alienate people. It does 
some, to be sure. But these some are a 
very small minority. Most all of our 
faults are due to people—faults in 
people, in pastors, in councilmen, in 
members and in visitors, in rich, in 
poor, in learned and in unlearned, 
in children. 

This fact is forgotten at times, 
especially by mnon-church people as 
they judge church members. They 
forget that no church member is per- 
fect because of his affiliation with 
some church. No church ever claimed 
to have all ‘good people” in its or- 
ganization. It has those who are weak 
in faith, and even hypocrits. 

When a man goes to church he 
should not thereby try to leave the 
impression that “I am good.” Actually 
he should confess, “I need the Sa- 
viour.”” Anyone who goes with the 
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conviction of sin will have to read no 
further than the second page of the 
liturgy to know that he is being blessed 
by having come. The liturgy is no 
more a ‘wall.’ It becomes a “bridge.” 
In spirit the worshipper then crosses 
over to bless his God and to receive a 
blessing from God. 

Then, too, he will see the officiating 
clergyman not as someone who is “‘sur- 
rounded by a lot of gimmicks,” but as 
one who, like Moses, has sought the 
pattern in the mount, has been face 
to face with God, and would now 
bring those words from God to 
strengthen. 

Before we leave the subject of 
“people,” it might be stated that choir 
members can “invite or annoy” too. 
Their function is to lead the praises 
of the congregation. They are not to 
perform fo the congregation. But they 
can sing on behalf of the congrega- 
tion. As the pastor voices the prayers 
of the people, so they voice the praises. 
Choir members are, at all times, mem- 
bers of the congregation. Any devia- 
tion from this point of view could 
confuse. 


R. AMOS TRAVER says _ that 
three tests should be applied to 

any order of service. First is it under- 
standable? Second, is it Biblical ? 
Third, does it aid in worship? Our 
Lutheran service meets all three tests. 
Whether it meets all temperaments 
is another question. It may be an ex- 
pression of our faith and fellowship, 
but what about others. It is difficult to 
find an order of service that will sat- 
isfy city and country, the gold coast 
and the slums, the cathedral and the 
bunk-house of a lumber camp. But we, 
as Lutherans, generally agree that we 
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ave come to a “common denomina- 
Dr. 

Perhaps those who find faults are 
‘f another background—Reformed or 
valvinistic. There are still churches 
fat are, at best, only “meeting 
aouses.” One finds platforms and 
speaker's stands. Vestments consist of 

Prince Albert coat and a white vest. 
~Home-made’’ liturgies are used. Gos- 
sel hymns instead of solid chorales 
re heard. 

Those who come from such a back- 
‘round will hardly feel at home in a 
utheran atmosphere. The fact is that 
their entire conception of a divine 
ervice is different from ours. They 
“eel that the sermon and the anthem 
sught to be emphasized. The sacra- 
ments are to-be held of secondary im- 
»ortance. In the Lutheran church both 
sermon and sacrament are given prom- 
imence. In our service the congrega- 
‘ion is more than just an audience. 
But it will not do just to find fault 
swith such people. Habit and environ- 
“ment are difficult to overcome. Until 
hese people become ‘“‘acclimated”’ 
they will continue to have that “I 
don’t feel at home’’ attitude. 

We are happy that the Lutheran 
(church is studying again the meaning 
Sof the word “evangelism.’’ When we 
‘consider the sad fact that we have 
vonly six million Lutherans in America 
‘whereas we ought to have not less 
‘than 20 million—considering immi- 
gration and children unto the third 
yand fourth generations—it must be 
usaid that we have “talked Lutheran- 
lism by the mile, and practiced it by 
che inch.” 

» If we are Lutherans by conviction, 
‘then we ought to convince others, 
especially our own. If it be true that 


no teacher is a good teacher until he 
can convey knowledge to the pupil, 
then one wonders about the defini- 
tion of a “good Lutheran.” 

When men shy away from our 
church, then it is the fault of our 
people, and the Lutheran service and 
doctrine cannot be blamed. We need 
changing somewhere. It is not ‘saw 
dust” (informality) so much that we 
need as “rust-remover” to do away 
with lethargy. We need, as individ- 
uals, to re-examine our faith, to adjust 
our compass. The life of our soul will 
show itself in the life of our body. If 
and when we are grateful to God for 
what he has done, then we shall know 
that we can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth us—even 
removing obstacles that seem to bar 
others from a full enjoyment of our ~ 
Lord. 


The above article was begun with the 
premise that our Lutheran order of service 
left nothing to be desired and that the 
fault was most likely in us. An excellent 
way to begin a discussion is by asking, 


“Where am I at fault?” If a discussion 
group will thus begin, it will probably 
“dig up” some unexpected prejudices. 

1. In your circle of acquaintances, when 
criticism of the Lutheran church is offered, 
have you ever invited them to come to 
church with you so that they might see for 
themselves? 

2. Why not ask someone in the group 
whose background is not Lutheran to tell 
of his reactions when he first came to 
the Lutheran church? Compare the two 
services. (But be certain you understand 
the ‘‘Lutheran’”’ viewpoint.) 

3. This is an opportunity to suggest a 
re-study of The Service. 
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Let’s Take a Trip 


August is no time to sit at home. Drag the gang to 


the park for a picnic of the ‘travelling’ variety. 


By Audrey Lutz 


ARM weather brings thoughts 

of vacations and trips to pleas- 
ant places. So this month we're sug- 
gesting recreation of the “travelling” 
variety. 

Invitations to the party can be is- 
sued in any one of many different 
shapes—Model A Fords, modern 
model cars, ocean liners, little row 
boats, rocket ships, planes. The date, 
time, place, who's giving the party, 
and how to dress for it should all be 
included on the invitation. 

The following games can all be 
played outdoors if your leaguers like 
it that way. Or they can be arranged 
inside. 

Of course, we shall need some kind 
of “transportation” for our party. So 
the first game is an automobile race. 
Equipment includes thumb _ tacks, 
which can either be stuck into a wall 
or placed evenly around the trunk of a 
tree; a rubber band attached firmly to 
each of the thumb tacks; and some 
eight-foot pieces of string, one of 
which is tied to each rubber band. 

The “automobiles” (you may use 
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another type of conveyance, or even 
give each person a different type of 
transportation to see “which is the 
fastest’) are cut from a folded piece 
of paper, each side of the “automo- 
bile” thus being identical. Each person 
stands at the very end of his string, 
places his “automobile” with the fold 
over the string, and the race begins. 

Pull, then release, the string gently 
and rhythmically. This causes the “‘au- 
tomobile” to move forward slowly. 
But be careful, pull it too hard, and 
whoops! the car jumps the ‘track’ and 
you must begin all over. 


Old timers 


Another good outdoor game is one 
in which the leaguers are paired off. 
To one ankle of one person in each 
pair tie a balloon on a three-foot 
string. The person who does not have 
the balloon on his angle must protect 


@ Audrey Lutz was recreation sec- 
retary of the Illinois Luther League 


at the time she prepared these sug- 
gestions. She is a student at Carth- 
age, ULC college in Illinois. 


Leaguers on the ‘fire detail’ prepare for outdoor supper at N. C.’s senior camp. 


lis partner’s balloon, while at the 
ame time trying to pop those of the 
tther couples. 

Announce that a car will be given as 

prize to the couple keeping their 
alloon intact the longest. The car can 
“ea 10c “‘limozine’’. 
_ The matchbox race in which the 
siding cover of a penny matchbox is 
sed will bring a lot of laughs. The 
“ague is divided into groups of eight 
ut 10 leaguers on a team and a match- 
“ox cover is placed on the nose of the 
vrst person in each team. The goal is 
‘) pass the cover to the end of the 
‘ine and back again to the leader. 
_ Naturally, you must keep “hands 
ft the matchbox after you begin. 
‘f the box is dropped, it must start 
pack at the first person again. 


Circle games 
_ Now we're “out on the ocean.” 
“layers are seated in a circle, with one 
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vacant chair left. The leader yells, 
“Slide left!” or “Slide right!” The 
seated players must move to the left 
or right respectively as the vacant 
chair appears next to them. 

There is an “It” in the center who 
tries to get into the vacant chair. He 
keeps running after it until he finally 
can get seated. Naturally, the quicker 
the players move to fill the chair, and 
the larger the circle, the more fun you 
will have. 

Another game that can be played 
in a ring of chairs also has an “It” in 
the center. Each person, including 
“It,” is given the name of one Bible 
location, such as Jerusalem, Rome, 
Bethlehem. The leader in the center, 
who has the list of all locations, calls 
out two or three of them at one time, 
and while the players are scrambling 
for each other's chairs “It” tries to 
grab one, too. The player left without 
a chair becomes “‘It’’ and tries to get 
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a seat the next time locations are called 
out. 


Journey around a star 

For a quiet game, let’s try “tracing” 
a map of a star. For this game draw 
up ahead of time on some large pieces 
of paper six-inch, five-pointed stars, 
enough for each person in the group 
to have one. The other equipment 
needed is two or three mirrors, some 
red pencils, and some pieces of card- 
board (nine by 12 inches should do 
quite well). 

The player seats himself before the 
mirror, with the star and the red pen- 
cil before him, He places the pencil 
om any one point of the star that he 
chooses, and another leaguer holds 
the piece of cardboard between the 
person’s eyes and his hand, so that 
it is necessary that he look into the 
mirror to see how to outline the star. 
Appearances are very deceiving in this 


Carthage College 


“Home of the Redmen” 


For information write: 
Director of Admissions 
Carthage College 
Carthage, Illinois 


Applications are still 
being received at Car- 
thage. Act now and 
avoid disappointment. 


Make Carthage the 
Gateway to Your 
Career! 
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case. To follow the outline of the 
star, it is necessary to do just the op- 
posite of what you would expect. 


Track down the eats 


When time for refreshments come, 
take a trip on foot. Divide the group 
into two teams, one equipped with 
several pieces of chalk. Give the first 
group several minutes’ start, and tell 
them that they are to lead the second 
group, by means of arrows drawn on 
the sidewalk or street, to the destina- 
tion that has been indicated by the 
leader as the refreshment area. Along 
the way, the first group can “spice up” 
the game by branching the arrows into 
three directions at once. Two will be 
false starts that go only a short way 
and then turn around. The third 
would lead on to the destination. 

Cool refreshments for this time of 
year could be jello, or ice cream, with 
cookies. 

A game you can play during tre- 
freshments involves tying pairs of 
spoons together, having the leaguers 
choose partners, and then having each 
pair, with their spoons tied together, 
race against the other pairs to finish 
their ice cream first. 

A good reference for games like 
these is The Fun Encyclopedia by E. 
Harbin. 
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City of New York, offering a 
strong Christ-centered educa- 


tion at both graduate and un- 
dergraduate levels. 
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‘Oo one manages to get any sleep as Tony Curtis, Piper Laurie, Joe Sawyer, and 
obert Nichols make emergency repairs on their entry in the exciting sports car race. 


Johnny Dark’ Makes Breathless Footage for Sports Car Fans 


Hang on to your racing caps, here’s 
real smooth little sports car num- 
er, the X-100, and the youthful crew 
nat designed, built, and raced her all 
ae way from Canada to Mexico, with 
-vernite stops at Reno and Las Vegas. 


Tony Curtis, Piper Laurie, Don 
“aylor, and Paul Kelly begin with the 
utomotive plant in Detroit and wind 
p at the finish line in Mexicali. Be- 
‘ween times, of course, Don is also 
yoling another fast buggy against 
“ony in the big road race. Behind the 
eering wheel footage will leave you 


breathless but loving every minute of 
it. Technicolor. This is a Universal- 
International picture. 


Special memo | 

Science-fiction fans will find a real 
thriller in Warner Bros. Them starring 
James Whitmore, Edmund Gwenn, 
Joan Weldon, and James Arness. We 
are not at liberty to disclose the na- 
ture of the ‘monsters’ but atomic ra- 
diation is to blame and it’s an ento- 
mologist that’s needed, and the police, 
FBI, Air Force, and Navy save civ- 
ilization, again? 


By) 


Humphrey Bogart tops all-star treatment 
of best-selling novel’s tale of mutiny. 


Reaction of characters to possible death 


, 


gives theme for ‘The High and Mighty. 
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The Caine Mutiny (Columbia) 


Given the all-star treatment, this 
Pulitzer Prize novel comes off wit 
high honors all around. Leading can. 
didates are Humphrey Bogart, battle: 
weary skipper of a junky destroyer. 
minesweeper; Van Johnson, his first 
exec, who seizes command during 4 
furious typhoon thereby laying him. 
self open to a charge of mutiny; and 
Jose Ferrer, the brilliant defense at. 
torney at the court martial proceed. 
ings. May Wynn and Robert Francis 
are the romance, a brief bit of this 
filmed at beautiful Yosemite National 
Park. 

Only one battle scene in the picture, 
most of the drama revolving around 
the bridge and wardroom personalities 
aboard ship, with Fred MacMurray 
the one who triggers the whole plot, 
a real stinker role. Technicolor. 


The High and the Mighty 
(Warner Bros.) 


The inbound flight of a Hawaii to 
San Francisco airliner is imperiled by 
an accident to one of its motors and 
it appears that passengers and crew 
may have to risk a ditching into the 
open sea. Individual reaction to this 
possibility makes for dramatic effect. 

A large cast of players features John 
Wayne as the over-age co-pilot who 
is most responsible for their eventual 
safe arrival. Phil Harris and Gonzales- 
Gonzales provide some laughs, but it 
is the marshaling of all the sea-ait 
rescue forces that impels your rapt 


attention. Dimitri Tiomkin’s music 
scores, too. CinemaScope, Warner 
Color. From the best seller of the 


same name. 
—EUGENE HOEFTMAN | 
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(0 THIS IS COLLEGE. By Paul H. 
— Landis, New York: McGraw-Hill. 
| 205 pages. $3.75. 

So This Is College is written for 
ane class of _people—prospective col- 
ege freshmen. Hundreds of Luther 
2aguers are sporting that label this 
aonth. In the next few weeks they 
will become freshmen, and as fresh- 
nen, they'll be on the receiving end 
f many a shock. 

' So This Is College is a “shock-ab- 
“orber” book. By that we mean that 
| prospective freshman who digests 
= will be much better prepared for 
Hollege life than the student who 
juasn't had the privilege. 

' In 16 briefing sessions—chapters— 
“Author Paul H. Landis, who for the 
wast 25 years has been helping young 
»eople adjust to college life, lets 
own his hair, as well as the hair of 
jome of his former students. 

“Adjustments must inevitably be 
made when the student transfers from 
migh school or private school to the 
sarge, often impersonal college cam- 
bus. For many this is, a difficult tran- 
ition. So This Is College is written to 
how the freshman that the adjust- 
‘nents he must make during the first 
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months of college life are neither ab- 
normal nor unique.” In three senten- 
ces, that’s the thesis of author Landis. 

Among the many fine chapters is 
one entitled, “Getting Started in 
Studies.” “One of the first things a 
freshman discovers is the great dif- 
ference between studying for high 
school classes and those of college. 
Unlike the high school student, the 
college student is on his own. As one 
chem prof put it, ‘I don’t care where 
they learn the material—in class or at 
the soda fountain—just so they know 
it by exam time’.” 

First-class advice is offered on how 
to take notes, “sweet liberty,” your 
future job, how much sleep is neces- 
sary—and how to get it, how to 
budget one’s time. “The difference 
between an A and C student is often 
not in how much time they study but 
in how well they use the time they 
do spend.” 

Not only is this an excellent vol- 
ume for the just-about-to-enter-college 
student, but a mighty enlightening 
book for pastors and parents who are 
interested in a better understanding 
of “life on today’s college campus.” 

—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 
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Jesus in 1954 


WHEN HE SHALL APPEAR. By 
Harold Kampf. Boston: Little 
Brown & Co. $2.75. 

If Jesus were to return to earth, 
not circus-fashion with blaring angel 
bands and celestial fireworks, but as 
humbly as he came to earth the first 
time, how would he be received ? 

If such a Man went about healing, 
teaching in a way that contradicted the 
established Christian faith as clearly as 
Jesus had contradicted the teachings 
of temple and synagogue in his own 
day, how would the entrenched leader- 
ship of the church react ? What would 
be the response of the man on the 
street ? 

If the church reacted to such a Man 
in the way that official religion re- 
acted to Jesus, who would play Ca- 
iaphas? Who, Pilate? Who, the mad 
mob? How would gentle 20th cen- 
turyites crucify a man? 

These are some of the questions that 
Harold Kampf must have asked him- 
self when he began to write, When 
He Shall Appear. 

For the setting of his story he chose 
modern England. For his leading Man, 


WITTENBERG 


A college of great teaching noted for de- 
veloping the best capabilities of its students 
and for graduating Christian men and wom- 


en who make good 
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PRESIDENT CLARENCE C. STOUGHTON 
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a young Russian immigrant, Janek 
Lazar. About him revolves the narra- 
tive that offers an answer to the above 
questions. ' 
Though readably written, the book 
has one serious defect. It offers kind- 
ness as the “original” teaching of 
Jesus. Kampf has his Janek-Jesus say, 
“If you cannot love God, if your hearts 
are too small and busy for that, then 
one thing is still left. Try if you will 
to love mankind. Man is God’s handi- 
work and to love man 7s to love Gox 
.. . keep kindliness by you... anc 
you will become as worthy as the 
greatest of the saints.’ If this is the 
“original” Jesus, then the evangelists 
and Paul must have gotten hold of 
a counterfeit gospel. 
—PHILip L. WAHLBERG, JR. 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


DIARY OF A DISCIPLE. By William 
C. Berkemeyer. Philadelphia: Mu? 
lenberg Press. 219 pages. $1.75. | 
This book seeks, as the author state: 

to “provide a series of sketches from 

which a modern believer can catch thi 
spirit and intent of this Christ.” 

The frame is simple. A representa 
tive disciple of Jesus tells in diary 
form the life of his Master. The poi 
trayal is presented in 40 sketches rep 
resenting 40 entries in the diary ot 
the disciple. This frame was choses 
so that those who desire might use th 
book for daily meditations. 

The reader's thoughts are constantl) 
arrested by the disciple’s simple, ye 
profound, questions concerning Jesus 
These same questions confront mos 
leaguers as their faith matures. The 
are answered with clarity and under 
standing by Author Berkemeyer— 
Lutheran pastor. 


This study is presented in sketches 
suitable for devotional use, yet it ts 
50 correlated that it may be read con- 
inuously with equal value. It is a pic- 
furesque portrayal of our Saviour's 
munistry. 

—MURRAY SHULL 

Columbia, S. C. 


‘Conflicts of war, romance 


DEAR WIFE. By Gladys Malvern. 
New York: Longman's Green and 
Co. 245 pages. $3. 


Here is a novel that tells an interest- 
ong story of life in a small town of 
colonial America. The plot is based on 
; he home life of the Sterdies and their 
neighbors and the part they and the 
own of Danbury have in the Revolu- 
sionary War. 

_ Judah Sterdie, like most of his 
‘Heighbors, is a farmer. With his wife 
tnd children—Daniel 19, Lydia 16, 
ead Lemuel 2—he lives in one of the 
vok-alike houses that is typical of 
‘Danbury. Though the town ts divided 
in religious outlook, some belonging 
‘o the Church of England and others 
ico the Congregational Church, the 
Mitizens live side by side as good 
‘neighbors and friends. Even with the 
‘mounting tension following the Bos- 
(fon Tea Party, the Loyalists (Church 
iof Englanders) and Patriots (Congre- 
‘gationalists) don’t discuss the political 
>ituation. Every Danburian stands firm 
{in the conviction that a man has a 
‘ight to his beliefs. 
| When news of Lexington and Con- 
‘cord is brought to Danbury, Dan and 
RS best friend, Dick Palmer, can 
ardly wait until after harvest so that 
“they may join the Patriots. Thinking 


the army is in New York, they travel 
in that direction only to find that the 
army is still at Cambridge. 

But while reading a playbill out- 
side a closed theater in New York, 
they are asked by actress Betsy Evans 
for help since her mother is dying. 
Thus begins a romance that ends in 
marriage and considerable tension be- 
tween this representative of the 
“devil's workshop” and Dan’s family. 

The conflicts of war and romance 
and family finally resolve themselves. 
And Danbury becomes again a quiet 
little town where everyone, no matter 
what his religion or political afhlia- 
tion, will help his neighbor. 

—Doris BULL 
Aldan, Pa. 


The sick made well 


THE STORY OF NURSING. By 
Bertha S. Dodge. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 243 pages. $3. 
Between the candle-lighting cere- 

mony in the beginning of The Story 
of Nursing and the graduation service 
at the end of the book march a hun- 
dred years of nursing history. It was 
in 1854 that Florence Nightingale 
went to the Crimea and set in motion 
the machinery that has made nursing 
the profession it now Is. 

In this book are chapters on Civil 
War nursing and—later—the recog- 
nition of women in a men’s army; the 
first training schools and the first 
nurses; public health and Red Cross 
work; plus a peek into a hospital of 
our modern age. Combined with all 
that is the forever forward trend of 
methods in combating disease. 

—ErIcA S. ROSENQUIST 

Wawanesa, Manitoba 
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HIS issue of LUTHER LIFE hits the 
mails at a time when oodles of 
Luther leaguers are convention-bound, 


conference-bound, and retreat-bound. 
In case you're one of these, we have a 
question for you: “Do you know 
HOW to attend a convention, confer- 
ence, or retreat and get the most out 
Oeste 

We are prompted to bring up this 
subject because a new book brought 
it to our attention. How to Attend a 
Conference by Dorothea F. Sullivan. 
It was published by Association Press 
with a $1.00 price tag. We have glean- 
ed two columns of helpful hints—just 
in case you're interested! : 

“Since the early town meeting, 
group discussions have become a part 
of the American way of life, and one 
should prepare to participate in them 
intelligently, responsibly, and _ effec- 
tively. 

“In selecting clothes for a confer- 
ence orf convention, of course a great 
deal will depend on the climate and 
season of the year... There is a cer- 
tain advantage in wearing the same 
outfit each day. (This is being copied 
word for word, too!) At these gather- 
ings one generally meets a great 
many people for the first time, and it 
is hard to recognize a new acquaintance 
when she makes a complete change of 
costume. 

“Youth conferences, no matter 
where they are held, usually go in for 
‘sport clothes. 

“You will want to know the pri- 
mary purpose of the conference-to-be. 

“Be sure of your status at a conven- 
tion—whether you are a delegate or a 
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visiting-observer. 

“How long is it since you have re 
your organization’s constitution ? ‘Bot 
up’ on the previous conference—t 
ports, actions, etc. Discuss the agen 
with your local group, so that you w 
really know its point of view. A 
your local group what they want y 
to bring back to them. 

“If you go with a group a frienc 
do not move as a solidified bo 
throughout the entire convention. E 
change points of view with otk 
people at the conference. 

“You may be responsible for spez 
ing from the floor . . . If microphor 
are not scattered throughout the au 
ence, make a great effort to spe 
loudly enough for the entire group 
hear you. When you are seated ni 
the front, turn at an angle so that yc 
remarks will reach the larger part 
the group. 

“Of course, you must go to t 
business sessions—on time—and s| 
till they're over. The business sess! 
need not be dull. Whether it is 
pends on you. 

“Take everything that is hanc 
you and some items that are left ly: 
around—if they are free! Take st 
that will be helpful to other comn 
tees in your local unit. 

“The success of a conference can 
measured only by what happens aft 
ward. Your local unit will benefit 
direct ratio to what you bring ho 
to it. It will be your job to translate 
all into action. The inspiration, inf 
mation, and practice in new ways j 
have received were never intended 
you alone.” 
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